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ao { Advertisement | _ American Agriculturist 


FARMERS’ UNION REPUDIATES 
ATTACK ON PRESIDENT WILSON 


ELEVENTH-HOUR REPUBLICAN ATTEMPT TO 
STAMPEDE FARMERS INTO VOTING FOR THE 
CANDIDATE OF WALL STREET — 


THE FARMERS’ UNION, THE MOST POWERFUL FARMERS’ 
ORGANIZATION IN THE COUNTRY, HAS UNQUALIFIEDLY 
REPUDIATED THE REPUBLICAN ELEVENTH-HOUR ATTACK 
ON PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE ADAMSON EIGHT- 


Hour LAw! 


The opposition’s plan was to place in the hands of every farmer in the United 
States a pamphlet attacking President Wilson and the eight-hour law, reputed to 
have been written by H. N. Pope of Texas, President of the Association of 
State Presidents of the Farmers’ Union. Millions of copies of this pamphlet 
were printed and are being circulated by Republican agencies. Candidate 
Hughes, in his most recent attack on the Adamson eight-hour law, makes 
statements which he attributes to Mr. Pope. 


Luckily for the interests of the farmer and fair play in general, this under- 
hand attempt to foist fake utterances on the American public has failed. - 


The officials of Mr. -Pope’s Association denounce this attempt to fool the 
farmer, and deny responsibility. 


READ SOME OF THEIR TELEGRAMS! 








* Farmers’ Union in no way responsible for H. N. Pope’s pamphlets.” 
(Signed) M. McAuliffe, Pres. Farmers’ Union of Kansas. 


“I know nothing about this. Have taken no stand.” 
(Signed) E. L. Harrison, Pres. Farmers’ Union of Kentucky. 


“We have not authorized publications and have no connection with them.” 
(Signed) Chas. L. Wetzler, Pres. Farmers’ Union of Colo. 


“I do not endorse it in any particular and we are not financing the circulation in any 
way.” (Signed) J. L. Shepherd, Pres. Farmers’ Union of Florida. 
**No, we are not supporting H. N. Pope.” . 

(Signed) Walter Smith, Pres. Farmers’ Union of Indians. 
“ The organization in this state has contributed absolutely nothing to the printing and 


circulation of this pamphlet.” 
(Signed) L. M. Rhodes, Pres. Farmers’ Union of Tenn. 


AND THE END Is NOT YET! 











WHY WALL STREET WANTS HUGHES! 


On September 6, 1916, a “fake” telegram, signed “H. N. Pope,” was sent from Fort Worth, Texas, to New Orleans and from there relayed 
to prominent news centers. This telegram. announced that Farmers’ Union Officials had agreed to advise their members to hold cotton for a 
minimum price of twelve cents per pound, although these officials had said that twenty cents was a fair price and that fifteen cents was an 
absolute minimum. : 

Five days later—September 12th—Mr. Pope denied responsibility for this telegram in a telegram to the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

The Official Paper of the Texas Farmers’ Union said editorially on September 27th that “This fake telegram cost the Cotton Farmers FIFTEEN 
MILLION DOLLARS IN A SINGLE DAY.” 


Wooprow WILSON AND THE DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS ENACTED A LAW PROHIBITING GAMBLING IN FARM 
PRODUCTs. : 

THE GAMBLERS IN FARMERS’ Propucts NATURALLY Don’T WANT THis Law ADMINISTERED BY THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY THAT ENACTED IT. BuT— : 

THE FARMER Is Too INTELLIGENT—ToOo BusINEss-WIsE, TO BE USED BY THE INTERESTS THAT Ros HIM. 


a”, gang :—Show Your Resentment Against the Desperation of Men Hunting for Power 
and a Job. 

This advertisement 
Vote for Woodrow Wilson—the One President in a Generation Who Has Jory the Democratic 


Appreciated Your Problems and Has Honestly Helped You to Solve Them! [#% #%.*¥ 
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Propagation ‘Through Bud Selection 


What experience during twenty-five years has taught George 7. Powell 


we apple growers will make a 
careful examination of the in- 
% dividual trees in their orchards, 
make observations and keep 
records of individual trees, 
with reference to their yield, 
they will meet with some surprises, among 
which will be one of the number of unpro- 
ductive trees that from year to year have en- 
cumbered the ground. A few good and pro- 
ductive trees will be found to be making the 
profits, if there are any. The cause for this 
condition of unevenness in the productive 
qualities of the trees is leading to some new 
lines of work. 

In the propagation of nursery trees, buds 
have been used without reference to any 
special character beyond that of taking them 
from thrifty growing young trees. Nursery- 
men have made the mistake of considering a 
tree as a unit, and that other trees propagated 
from it will be of the same character, whereas 
a tree is made up of a large number of units, 
each bud upon its different branches, being a 
unit in itself, and having individualistic but 
variable qualities, which may be transmitted. 

About a quarter of a century ago I advo- 
cated bud selection in the propagation of a 
better class of trees, at a nurserymen’s con- 
vention in Geneva, N Y. A nurseryman op- 
posed the proposition, claiming that it had no 
practical value and that nurserymen could 
not afford to grow trees from buds taken from 
mature trees. He claimed there would be 
many missed buds in 





year later. There are at present three gener- 
ations of bearing trees. The buds for top- 
working were selected from the trees of each 
succeeding generation that were nearest to 
the type desired and which were annual bear- 
ers of exceedingly good type of the variety. 

There has not been an unproductive tree in 
the entire three blocks. For 10 years the first 
block has borne regularly, yielding from five 
to seven barrels to the tree. The past year 
there were individual trees that produced 11 
barrels each. The entire crop practically 
made two grades, New York A and B grades, 
minimum 2% and 2% inches. The apples on .- 
these trees were heavily thinned. 

The third generation of trees are not only 
uniform in growth and type, but the apples 
are also more uniform and yield heavily, re- 
quiring thinning. Eleven barrels of apples 
is a large yield for a Sutton tree not yet fully 
grown and in bearing of 16 years. With 
many apples 2% and 3 inches in diameter, 
thinning to 6 inches is not allowing sufficient 
space. At least 8 to 9 inches should be the 
minimum space allowed. 

Another experiment in top-working trees 
through bud selection was started with the 
King variety in 1891. The King tree is con- 
stitutionally defective, and is especially sub- 
ject to attack by canker. In the Hudson dis- 
trict, N Y, King orchards seldom live beyond 
20 years, the trees beginning to fail at from 
12 to 15 years. We sent to Tompkins county, 
N Y, for buds to be selected from a tree, if 


one could be found, that had borne for 30 
years, and was still in gogd physical condi- 
tion. 
which were grafted upon two-year-old North- 
ern Spy trees. 

Excepting last year, when the 
were injured by a frost, this block of trees 
has borne regular annual crops for 18 years. 
Every tree is in place. as planted and _ top- 
worked, without a trace of canker in the en- 


Such a tree was foynd, the scions from 


blossoms 


tire orchard. The King is not a heavy bearer; 
annual bearers generally are not. Five bar- 
rels is a good yield for a King tree. This 
orchard has produced from six to seven bar- 
rels, while individual trees have yielded eight 
and 10 barrels. 


Improvement of Old Varieties 


In a block of 750 dwarf Spy trees just com- 
ing into bearing, six years, and with one lot 
seven years from planting, there is a variation 
in the quantity of apples borne by different 
trees, as also variation in the 
type of both trees and fruit. Some of these 
trees have produced one and two boxes each, 
a few five boxes of choice apples, while others 
as yet have produced none, the latter being 
the strongest growing and largest trees in the 
orchard. While these trees had been propa- 
gated from selected buds we are _ satisfied 
that improvement may be made in further and 
in better selection. 

The Rhode Island Greening, after two cen- 
turies of propagation from buds, is yet hold- 

ing its own as one of 


considerable 





the rows at the time 
of digging the trees. 

I took issue upon 
the first point, that 
nurserymen could not 
afford to propagate a 
better class of trees. 
But the nurseryman 
was right in that 
trees so propagated 
would not make as 
sure, quick or large 
growth from buds 
~taken from bearing 
trees. Buds from 
such trees have less 
of the _ vegetative 
quality, but are 
stronger in the pro- 
ductive, and will 
make smaller trees, 
at from one to two 
years of age. 

In order to begin 
some definite work 
along this line, I or- 
dered 150 Northern 
Spy trees ito be 
planted for top-work- 
ing, and scions to be 
taken from a_ very 











the best and most 
profit.ble apples in 
cultivation. There 
are, however, at pres- 
ent several varieties 
recognized as the 
Rhode Island Green- 
ing, which are the re- 
sult of bud mutations 
or variation. Fixed 
color in apples is im- 
portant. Yellow 
Greenings anid those 
that have the _ red 
color at the time of 
picking are dis- 
counted in value by 
the best trade in buy- 
ing, as they have not 
equally good keeping 
quality. For storing, 
a green Greening is 
always wanted . by 
buyers, as they have 
not only’ excellent 
quality in flavor, but 
also much _ longer 
keeping quality. 

A different strain 
of Twenty Ounce ap- 
ples appeared from a 











fine Sutton Beauty 
tree, on the nursery- 
man’s home ground, 
that I had seen and 
admired. These 
scions were grafted 
upon the Spy trees a 


The Highly Esteemed Duchess of Oldenburg Apple 


Known generally as the Duchess, or by its full name, Duchess of Oldenburg, this is 
one of the most valuable of the Russian apples long since 
The tree is hardy, yielding good crops biennially. 
the Duchess apple can be economically shipped to distant markets. 
is quite perishable and needs icing in shipment. 
of farms because of its excellent culinary qualities, 


When produced 


introduced into this country. 


The fruit ripens early, 
It is greatly esteemed on many thousands 


bud variation in the 
Collamer orchards in 
western New York. 
Another strain, 
sprung from the same 
variety, in the or< 
[To Page 12.] 


in large quantities 
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Trenton Interstate Fair 
We suggest that the Interstate fair add the 
following slogans to its advertising material 
for its next year’s fair: 


Come to our fair and buy Booze. 
We give an immoral exhibition because we 
want to emphasize the lowest instincts of hu- 


manity. 
s and girls to our fair. If sent 


Send your bo) 
they can be started on the road to hell more 


easily than by going any other place in the state. 
If you do not want your boy headed in that direc- 
tion. better keep him away from our fair 
grounds. 

We respectfully suggest that the manage- 


ment come out in the open and actually tell 
the folks what kind of soul-destroying enter- 
prise they are conducting. 


Government Nitrate Plant 

As soon as election is over, President Wil- 
son should proceed to establish the govern- 
ment nitrate plant for which the last 
congress appropriated $20,000,000. This 
plant will obtain nitrogen from the air, 
to be used in war for making powder, 
and in peace for fertilizer. At present, the 
United States army, navy and agriculture de- 
pend upon pitrates imported from Chile, a 
distance of 5500 miles via the Panama canal, 
just as we depend upon Germany for potash. 
Now that the latter source is cut off, it is 
easy to see the results of any interruption 
to our nitrate supply. 

The government nitrate plant should be so 
located as to be safe from an enemy, have 
practically unlimited hydro-electric power, 
cheap transportation by water to much of the 
United States, inexhaustible supplies of lime- 
stone right at hand. It should be convenient 
to fron, steel, zinc and copper for munition 
manufacture, and to cotton for smokeless 
powder. Besides all this, for largest value-to 
agriculture, the government nitrate plant 
should be in the midst of almost limitless de- 
posits of phosphate rock. Then, when not 
busy making explosives, the plant can turn 
out vast quantities of fertilizer rich in either 
or both nitrogen and phosphorus, to be sold 
at low prices and transported cheaply by 
river to the farmers throughout the whole 
country. The government is fortunate in 
having found a site which embraces all these 
advantages—at Muscle Shoals in the Ten- 
nessee river, confirmed by exhaustive official 
surveys by army engineers. 

The sooner the government nitrate plant 


can begin operations the sooner will plant 


~ r _ ~e 


food be more abundant and cheaper, as well 
as the sooner will our country be prepared for 
defense. The agricuitural phase of this en- 
terprise we regard as by far the more im- 
portant, and as alone sufficient te justify the 
action of congress. We also have personalir 
investigated the Muscie Shoals proposition, 
and believe its advantages will appeal to 
farmers and patriots. Of all the services which 
American Agriculturist has done for agri- 
culture, the future may prove that one of the 
most helpful was its part in securing the na- 
tional law under which the government 
nitrate plant is now to be established. 


Let’s all join hands in boosting the dairy- 
men’s league. What it can do has already 
been demonstrated. 
What it will be able to 
accomplish in the future 
will depend on how loy- 
ally individual members support it, and on how 
well officials can work together without fuss- 
ing and fighting. The league is not a place for 
conducting personal scraps, nor is it an enter- 
prise that should be used to advance the per- 
sonal-interests of any individual. The farm- 
ers’ alliance was destroyed when politics got 
in control. The grange in its early history 
nearly collapsed because certain individuals 
tried to use the organization for their personal 
benefit. While the days of rejoicing last, 
because of the league victory, as soon as the 
hot fervor is gone and everything is back in 
running order again, the enthusiasm will wane 


Boost the 
Dairymen’s League 


. and the league will be injured if personal 


factions get in control. Nothing would please 
the milk middlemen more than to see mem- 
bers of the league get in a fight among them- 


selves. Heaven forbid that this may occur! 


‘Let’s boost the league, make it bigger and 


better than ever. Save the league by keeping 
discord out of the organization. 


If the sheep industry is to meet the growing 
demand for wool and mutton, eastern farmers 
must be protected from the 
ravages of dogs. For years 
this dog evil has given 
sheep owners more trouble 
than all other sheep trouble combined, and it 
has got to stop. Apparently nothing short of 
rigid legislation will do any good. Farmers 


Sheep Must 
Have Protection 


. in every eastern state have been so severely 


troubled by sheep-killing dogs that many had 
to give up raising sheep. There has been no 
just remuneration for the losses. Sheep rais- 
ing is again being boomed in New York, and 
flock owners who have not had to fight the 
dog nuisance are making good money in the 
business. Prices on wool and mutton have 
been high, and under proper protection sheep 
raising is a profitable enterprise. But owners 
must no longer be confronted with the dog 
problem. The Wicks legislative committee, 
which has recently been investigating the milk 
situation, is also working on sheep problems. 
Its investigations will probably suggest legis- 
lation this coming winter. It is to be hoped 
that rigid enough steps will be taken to pro- 
tect the sheep owner and give him as great a 
chance to succeed as has the owner of any 
other kind of live stock. 


With its hearing at Charleston, W Va, 
November 24, the federal farm loan board 
will have concluded its tour 

West Virginiays of all the states. A few 
Opportunity days later it will announce 
the 12 land bank districts 

and the location of the government land bank 
in each. The board has certainly used dili- 
gence, thoroughness and intelligence in its 
work, having held hearings in nearly every 
state, and made every effort to get at the 
real facts as to the needs of farm loans. The 
needs of West Virginia in this respect are 
greater than those of any other middle state, 
although relatively less than in the southern, 
far western and northwestern regions, where 
farmers are still paying from 7 per cent to as 
high as 20 per cent per annum for money on 
mortgage. Every farmer and rural organiza- 


“= —— 


tion in West Virginia should attend the 
Charleston hearing. Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey should insist upon a hearing be- 
fore the board at Washington. 


We have no quarrel with any publishing 
neighbors and will not use our energies in 
personal fault-finding, abuse 
or calling names. No advance 
in agriculture has ever been 
made by such tactics. American Agriculturist 
gladly joins hands with any neighbor, any 
competitor, any publisher, any editor, any 
official, any organization to fight agricultural 
wrongs; and we will fight hard, with coats 
off for any number of hours a day to get re- 
sults. But personal slander, personal quarrels 
and malicious controversy represent a repulsive 
method and we will not be a party to them. 
Selfish aggrandizement is out of place. 
Farmers want their friends to work for the 
farmer, not for themselves. 


Our_ Platform 


“Cut down your number of pages, sO as 

to help out the paper famine,” fs the federal 

trade commission’s request to 

Appreciate Sunday newspapers. Some 

the Conditions dailies will suspend, others 

will cut their size, many 

have doubled their price. Similar conditions 

apply to agricultural and other periodicals. 

A good farm weekly is cheap to any farmer 
at $2 a year. 


Banker-middlemen are pushing hard to in- 
duce farmers to sign up for loans at high 
rates, or to extend existing 
loans for a long term of 
years. Those middlemen 
realize that within a few 
months the new federal farm loan system will 
be so well established that farmers may get 
loans on long time at not to exceed 6 per cent. 
Farmers will be wise to wait until then. Don’t 
tie yourself up with a long-time loan at a 
higk rate. If you must have money or are 
obliged to renew the present mortgages, re- 
serve the right to pay the same off in full 
or in part on any interest date. This will 
leave you free to get a loan from the federal 
system at a low rate, instead of being tied 
with a stone around your neck for a long 
term of years. 


Beware of Loan 
Middlemen 


It is not too soon for farmers largely en- 
gaged in growing vegetables for canning pur- 
poses to consider 1917 con- 
Truck Prices tract prices. The canners 
Next Year themselves are alert to the 
situation. A few days ago a 
special meeting was held of the New York 
state canners’ association at which it was 
agreed inexpedient for any canner to name 
at this early date prices at which he will 
sell his next year’s output. It is pointed out 
that material and labor cost more, this con- 
dition probably continuing into next season. 
The same is equally true of the producing 
side. With the noteworthy advance in iron 
and steel, this certainly portends at least 
no lower prices for farm machinery and im- 
plements; nor is there anything to suggest 
lower cost of fertilizers or farm labor. Pro- 
ducers should be as keenly on the job as are 
the canners and middlemen. 
Occasionally some misguided man will still 
venture out onto the highway with a vehicle 
at night carrying no lights. 
Running This is a decided mistake 
Without Lights and may be dangerous not 
only to the man himself, 
but to others. Night driving either by auto- 
mobile or with the horse and buggy is not 
hazardous nor dangerous if each person does 
his part in the way of being careful. If a man 
ventures out with so much as a wheelbarrow 
carrying no light, he increases the danger. 


Merit Counts—in 1850 the average weight 
of wool was 2.4 pounds a sheep. In the last 
federal census year it was 6.9 pounds. While 
in 60 years sheep did not double in numbers, 
the production of wool has increased more 
than five times. 
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Ins and Outs of Winter Lamb Raising 


Twenty-five years’ experience of A. M. 





experience raising 

early lambs. ‘There 
are a good many things 
that I have learned 
though I have not 
learned it all. Some per- 
sons who, in the past, 
have seen my winter 
lambs tried raising win- 
ter lambs the following 
season. For most, that 
was their first and last 
experience. They failed to pay the price— 
close attention and careful and proper feed- 
ing. Others kept on and are exceptionally 
suceessful. In the markets 4 cents a pound 
difference, which is common, between com- 
mon and prime baby lambs, spells the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

My barn is a great convenience and was 
planned especially for raising winter lambs. 
This is not an absolute necessity. The sheep 
barn is 20 feet by 42 feet and 15 feet to the 
eaves. It is sided double up to the level 
of mow floor with tarred paper between. 
From mow floor upward the -siding is single. 
The foundation is concrete, the top of which 
is 2 or 3 inches higher than the bottom end 
of siding and tight against it. No cold drafts 
come in around the bottom. The south side 
has plenty of windows. On bitter cold days, 
when the sun is shining, the lambs lie in 
bunches where the sunlight strikes the stable 
floor, drinking in the sun’s warmth. King’s 
system of ventilation is used. A good. well 
is near the barn. The pump is in the barn. 
It is connected with the well by means of an 
underground pipe. The hay- 


I HAVE had 25 years’ 














A. M. WHITE 


aayracks and the roughage is piaced in the 
racks. 

At the present time, most of my ewes are 
half-blocd and three-quarter biood Dorsets. 
The Dorsets are docile, make good mothers 
and produce blocky lambs. Yet, in genera}, 
I have not found them particularly all around 
superior to other mutton breeds. Some prefer 
Delaine ewes if bred to a ram of the mutton 
breed. Success depends more on the care 
and feed than it does on the breed. 

Generally the best market for the lambs 
is during last half of March and first part 
of April. In sheep literature winter lambs 
are often called Easter lambs. I turn the 
ram to the ewes about August 1. This makes 
the lambing season commence about Jan- 
uary 1. This season all the ewes excepting 
two had dropped their lambs by February 4. 
About the middle of January 14 were born 
within 24 hours’ time. With one exception, 
I have the evenest lot of lambs that & have 
had during my 25 years’ experience. Most 
years there are a few ewes that do not drop 
their lambs before March. The late ewe 
lambs. are kept to replenish the flock. Late 
baby lambs, like late spring chickens, are 
much lower in price when everybody’s prod- 
uct is going to market. 

The ewes’ feed in way of roughage is corn 
stover, clover hay, this year’s second growth, 
and ragweed hay made from the wheat 
stubble. Though fed plenty of clover hay 
they eat with a relish one feed a day of rag- 
weeds. whe concentrates are a mixture of 
corn, wheat, bran, linseed meal and some- 
times oats, fed in sufficient amount to have 
ewes in good condition at lambing time. If 


White of Ohio 


you want to be sure of,a strong, vigorous 
lamb at birth I know of no better feed than 
wheat bran to aid the fetal growth. Caution 
must be used against feeding an excessive 
amount because of difliculty of ewe giving 
birth to lamb due to its size. From lambing 
time on the ewes are fed concentrates with 
a liberal hand. A heavy milk flow is the main 
factor in making the lambs prime. 


Feeding the Ewes 


As given in feeding standards the nutri- 
tive ratio for ewes with lambs is one pound 
of protein to 5.6 pounds of carbohydrates and 
fat. Any one of the three following mixtures 
has the required nutritive ratio; No 1, corn 
39 pounds, bran 73 pounds, linseed meal 
29 pounds; No 2, corn 178 pounds, bran 146 
pounds, linseed meal 29 pounds; No 3, corn 
239 pounds, bran 73 pounds, linseed meal 58 
pounds. If a ewe loses her lamb she is 
given a twin from another ewe. She is put 
in a closed pen and, as a rule, owns the lamb 
within two or three days. Thus each of the 
lambs will be better at selling time. To 
avoid a young twin straying away and some- 
times failing to be owned, the mother and 
twins are kept in a small pen for two or 
three days. 

Some bowel disorders can be prevented in 
young lambs if they are not allowed all of 
the mother’s milk for a few days. There is 
generally a pair of twins that are not sufli- 
ciently nourished by their mother. One of 
these can be used to do the milking of the 
ewe. Such a lamb soon learns to come at 
a call and will soon follow you around waiting 
for you to catch a ewe. One year I had a 

cow that would let a lamb suck 





racks are built against the 
stable walls, thus using the least 
possible room. The bottom 
board of the rack is 8 inches 
wide and slopes forward so that 
when the sheep finish eating 
the bottom is clean of the finer 
parts of the hay. The slats 
are 34 inches long and 3 inches 
wide. This spacing prevents 
the lambs from climbing in on 
the feed. The bottom end of 
the slats are 8 inches from the 
wall and the top 18 inches, 
making roomy racks. A catch- 
all board 12 or 14 inches wide 
is fixed on a level about 3 
Inches below bottom end of 








her; eight lambs were raised 
by her. Zach of the eight 
lambs was one of a pair of 
twins. 

- One year there were a good 
many late lambs and my flock 
was larger than at present. 
When the first lambs were sold 
six of the best milking ewes 
were put in as many 4 by 4 
feet temporary pens along one 
side of the barn floor. Each 
ewe was given a late twin lamb. 
The time varied from three 
‘days to two weeks before the 
ewe would own her adopted 
lamb. Another season a neigh- 
bor was feeding a lot of sheep, 








the slats. This saves the loose 
clover heads and leaves, the 


among which were a number 
of ewes. The sheep were kept 
in on open field. 





very best part of the 
hay, which would 
otherwise be tramped 
under foot and 
wasted. 

A grain trough 
runs. nearly’ the 
length of the barn in 
the middle of the 
stable. It is sus- 
pended by wire cables 
which connect with a 
sort of windlass. 
When the trough is 
partly lowered the 
grain is put in, then 
it is lowered nearly 
to the floor, and the 
sheep can all com- 
mence eating at the 
same time. This is 
used when the 
weather is unfit to 
turn the sheep out. 
At all other times 
they are fastened out 
of stable while the 


ip 
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Along in January the 
ewes began dropping 
lambs. On a zero 
and blizzardy morn- 
ing a few young 
lambs would be found 
frozen to death. I 
borrowed a few of 
these ewes and had 
each of them raise 
a twin lamb. Two 
years ago I raised 72 
lambs out of 80, this 
being about an aver- 
age. Two seasons I 
did not lose a lamb. 


Stable Conveniences 


A 10 by 10-foot pen 
in one corner of the 
stable is partitioned 
off for a place to feed 
the lambs separate 
from the ewes. A 
creep is made large 
enough for the lambs 
to enter the pen, but 








grain is put in the 
catchail trough of the 


Flock of Young Lambs Ready for Market 


[To Page 15.] 
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Making and Marketing Milk 


[Making and Sarteing ik __| 
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Local Milk Prices 


At Ashland, Pa, retail 8c p qt. 

At Barton, N Y, $1.70 p 40-qt can. 

At Aurora, N Y, 8c p qt. 

At Belfast, N Y, $2 p 40-qt can. 

At Cogan Station, Pa, wholesale 4@ 
440 p at, retail 7@Se. 

At Christiana, Pa, $1.75 p 100 Ibs. 

At Cossart, Pa, $1.75 p 100 Ibs. 


Market Milk Prices 


Since the dairymen's league won its 
fight for better prices for market milk 





the dealers in New York city are buy- 
ing milk upon a uniform basis. The 
system followed by Borden in con- 
tracting with farmers through the 


league is practically the same as that 
followed by Sheffield-Farms-Slawson- 


Decker company, Mutual McDermott 
company, Clover farms and other lurge 
and small dealers. The league p es 
are fol'owed. There is practically no 
guch thing as wholesale milk on the 
New York market and the system of 


marketing milk is quite differert from 


that used on the Boston, Ph*’..delphia, 
Baltimore and other large eastern 
<ity markets. 

The dairymen’s league has set the 
Prices which it felt reasonable and 
just, and it was up to all of the New 


York dealers buying in country points 


where the league operated, to meet 
these prices. The price which was 
Paid for October milk and that for 
the coming few months is listed in 
table below. 


NEW YORK PRICE PER 100 POUNDS 


3% milk 3.4% 8% 4.2% 1.6% 





2.85 
8 


eo rorens 





2.05 2.53 

The above table shows the dairy- 
men’s league contract prices for the 
first district which is within 100 miles 
of New York city, or the railroad 
freight zones in which the freight rate 
is 23 and X% cents per can of 40 
quarts. To arrive at the contrac 
Prices for the second district o7 
points over 100 miles distant from 
New York city, or in the 29 and 32- 
#ent freight zones, 10 cents per lw 
pounds must be subtracted from the 


above quotations. Each intervening 
0.1% in the above schedule makes a 
differences of % cents per 100 pounds in 
the contract price... The prices are all 
fo b local shipping station. rdei 
to secure these prices under the con- 
tract, dairymen must maintain during 
their period of contract the s pre- 
vious high conditions in way of equip- 
ment, methods and sanitation of the 
dairy. All of this refers to the com- 
mon grade B market milk Certified 
grade A milk and other spe« es of 
the trade are contracted the 
companies for longer periods and 
largely under an individual contract 
system. 

Borden Prices on Chicago Market 

The chief point of contro be- 
tween the Borden company and the 
milk producers’ isso ion at Chicago 
this year was over the length of time 
the contract bould cover. For a 
good many years contracts have been 

inde every six months and the prices 
set at that time for the entire period. 
"Tl? time the Borden company en- 
deauvored to make its contracts for 
only one month at a time, ving a 
verbal agreement only that they would 
pay the price that the mi yrroducers’ 
association asked 

This the association would not agree 
to since it apparently ft al shole 
by which the Borden company micht 
Pay a lower pri later on regardless 
of a verbal agreement This would 
perhaps bave beem possible since the 
association is not ordinarily in cendi- 
tion to put up a fight except at a 


special time when preparations have 
been made and members are enthu- 
siastic in their demands. With the 
threat of another strike like the one 
of last spring at Chicago, which was 


‘in a 
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overwhelmingly won by the dairymen, 
the Borden company yielded and is 
paying the price asked by the produc- 
ers’ association, which is an average of 
$2 per 100 pounds based on milk test- 


ing 3.5%. This price for the present 

six months’ contract period is as foi- 

lows: 
CHICAGO SIX MONTHS’ MILK PRICE 

100 lbs =8-gal cans 

October ....cceccccevees $1.90 1.60 
November .....ccewsesees 1.70 
December ....ccccccccsses 2.10 1:76 
SOBER ccccccccccccesos 10 1.70 
PORTUREF ccccccccccccccs 2.05 1.60 
Mash cccccccccccccecses 1.85 145 


Milk Prices at Philadelphia 

Practically all of the dealers in 
Philadelphia have their own arrange- 
ments as individual firms, and there is 
no general system of inspection and 
contract such as exists on the New 
York city market, write William Kel- 
ley & Sons, large dealers in high- 
grade pasteurized milk and cream in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Contracts are not 
made for milk am a six months’ basis 


by this concern, but the prices are 


quoied monthly in advance for the 
succeeding month, 
Puring October, William Kelley & 


Sons paid $2 per 100 pounds from Oc- 
tober 1 to October 15, and $2.20 per 
100 pounds for the remainder of the 
month. To date the price was not set 
for November milk. The farmers 
which supply this concern, however, 
are demanding 54 cents per quart in 
the country, which is equivalent to 
$2.53. In some places this concern 
pays on the butter fat basis, allowing 
3 cents per 100 pounds for each 1% 
increase in butter fat over 4% milk, 


= pram Engineering Department inuisssiinn Ts 


George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 
will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
= about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
= drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 
Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist if a 
= reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. 


MUM 


= and bridges. 
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Locating a Well 


G. W. IVERSON 


What method would you suggest to 
locate a well? I drilled 75 feet and got 
water 16 feet from the surface. Now I 
want to drill one ona hill 30 feet higher 
and 100 reds away from jhe present 
well—[F, La C., Jefferson County, N Y, 

Practically all soils in the United 
States have a certain level beneath 


the surface where it is saturated with 


water. A government bulletin says: 
“Despite the widespread notion that 
well water can be found only in par- 
ticular spots, or along certain lines Jo- 
cated only by chance, or through 
mystic means, it cannot be too clearly 


understood that throughout the great- 
er part of the country the subsoil and 
subjacent rocks are saturated to with- 
moderate depth below the land 
surface: and that the success of the 
well digger depends primarily on go- 
ing down to this level of saturation, 
and secondly, on reaching materials 
such texture that the water will exude 
or flow in the excavation more freely 
than it is removed by evaporation or 
I find that this level referred to 


use. 


is at a depth of about 14.2 feet in Jef- 
ferson county. This agrees quite well 
with your previous well where the 


water rises to within 16 feet of the 
surface. If you drill a well at the top 
of the hill, you can expect to drill to 
a depth of 30 plus 16, or 46 feet before 
you strike the water level. 


Mileage and Expenditures 
G. W. IVERSON 


How many miles of ye ge roads have 
been what has been the 





According to a recent report of the 
department of agriculture the total 
length of public roads in the United 
States outside the limits of incorpo- 
rated towns and cities was about 
2,452,000 miles on January 1, 1916. Of 
this, about 277,000 miles, or 11.3%, 





and cutting in similar proportion for 
that under 4%. 

Pres C. R. Lindback of the Abbotts 
Alderney dairies, which handle choice 
dairy products on the Philadelphia 
markets, writes as follows concerning 
the price itis payingfarmers for market 
milk: “We are paying $2.30 per 100 
pounds for 4% milk for October, We 
are collecting 9 cents a quart for our 
milk in Philadelphia, and are unable 
to make profit at: present retail prices. 
We have no idea what the price of 
milk will be between now and March 
31, or we would be glad to give you 
this information. It is something we 
would like to know ourselves as we 
could make definite plans in running 
our business.” 

For the Supplee Alderney dairy, C. 
H. Supplee advises as follows regard- 
ing the price his concern will pay for 
market milk: “There has been no 
Price set for market milk during the 
next six months. The farmers have 
been holding meetings, and at their 
last meeting which took place Octo- 
ber 25, they demanded 6 cents per 
quart, commencing November 1. We do 
not know the length of time they de- 
mand this price to be effective. We 
firmly believe the lot of supply and 
demand will regulate this matter in 
the long run. 

“While we know that the teotnaes 
have not been making money, in fact, 
losing money, yet we are anxious that 
they should be conservative in their 
price as well as the milk dealer. We 
believe if too high a price is asked it 
will only react against them and us 
through the economical measure the 
public will adopt and the oversupply 
which a high price would bring to 
the Philadelphia milk supply. Every- 
thing is high for both farmer and 
dealer and both need money, but we 
want to be very careful that we move 
wisely.” 

In regard to the prices which farm- 
ers are receiving for market milk at 
Baltimore, Md, Sec James B. Hessong 
of the Baltimore chamber of com- 
merce advises as follows: “There has 
been considerable discussion here, as 
in otherlargecitites, between the farm- 
ers or producers of milk and the city 
dairymen as to the price which farm- 

{To Page 16.] 
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were improved with some form of 
surfacing. The mileage of sur- 
faced roads has been increasing at 
the rate of about 16,000 miles a year, 
and in 1915 approximately half this 
increase was made under supervision 
of state highway departments. In ad. 
dition these departments supervised 
maintenance of nearly 52,000 miles of 
main and trunk line roads. 

The increase in expenditures for 
road and bridge work in the United 
States has been from approximately 
$80,000,000 per year in 1904 to about 
$282,000,000 in 1915, an increase of 
more than 250%. The expenditure of 
State funds during this same period 
increased from about $2,550,000 to 
more than $53,000,000. In addition, 
more than $27,000,000 of local funds 
was spent under state supervision in 
1915, bringing the total road and 
bridge expenditures managed by the 
states to $80,514,699. This amount is 
greater than the total. expenditures 
for roads and bridges from all sources 
in 1904. 


Strength of Dynamite 
¥. W. WILSON 

It appears that when nitroglycerin 
was first discovered and attempts were 
made to use it in quarrying, mining, 
etc, it was so erratic in its behavior 
and so dangerous that scientists at 
omce set to work to devise some meats 
of controlling it. The result of these 
Investigations was dynamite, which 
was the term given to a high explo- 
sive consisting of an absorbent mate- 
rial saturated with nitroglycerin. The 
absorbent material first used was an 
earthy substance, keiselguhr, which 
was not an explosive im -itself, but 
which had great absorptive power. 

The strength of the dynamite de- 
pended on the amount of nitroglycerin 
a given unit cf weight would absorb. 
For instance, if a pound cartridge of 
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dyrimite contained 60% of nitro- 
glycerin and 40% of earth, it would be 


called a 60% dynamite. Later on, it 
was found that dynamites could be 
made cheaper and more efficient by 
changing the absorbent to powdere | 
wood or wood flour, and by mixins; 
with the nitroglycerin other com- 
pounds, such as nitrate of ammonia. 

Modern dynamite is made in various 
kinds. Those consisting of nitro- 
glycerin and wood flour are known as 
straight dynamites. A 40% straight 
dynamite has 40% of tke explosive 
power of an equal weight of liquid 
nitroglycerin; also, a cartridge of 
dynamite made of wood flour, nitro- 
glycerin, nitrate of ammonia and tho 
chemicals that are put in some dyna- 
mites to make them low freezing. has 
an explosive efficiency of 40% as com- 
pared with liquid nitroglycerin, but, of 
course, they do not contain 40% nitro- 
glycerin, as part of the strength comes 
from other ingredients. 

Straight nitroglycerin dynamite is 
not necessary in any farm work ex- 
cept propagated ditch blasting, where 
dynamite, very sensitive to shock, is 
necessary. Twenty per cent low fresz. 
ing dynamite may be used for ditch 
blasting when a blasting machine is 
used to fire the charge. This same 
dynamite, fired with a fuse and blast- 
ing cap, is the most commonly used 
strength for subsoiling and tree plant- 
ing, and will be quite generally used 
for stump blasting as soon as farmers 
study how to do this work economi- 
eally. The big land companies that 
buy dynamite by the carload have 
found that they can blast pine stumps. 
satisfactorily with 20% low freezing 
extra dynamite, and the farmer with 
only a few acres to clear can do the 
same. 

It must be apparent that it is not 
Necessary to use in agricultural work 
as strong a dynamite as quarrymen 
require for excavating rock, especially 





when the lower strengths cost less 
money. 
Protection Against Hail 


As everybody knows, hail causes, es. 
pecially in the western states, much 
damage to the fruit crops. We hear 
that in France in the last few years a 
defense system has been organized to 
a certain extent, which largely pre- 
vents the formation of hailstorms. 
This system consists in the erection of 
barriers, along the course of the 
storms, so named parahails; a number 
of 50 to 80 yards high metallic col- 
ummns or posts with electric conductors 
of a width of at least 3 inches, made 
of pure unbammered electrolythical 
copper affording altogether a good 
earth connection for the parahail and 
a good conductibility of the soil around 
the post. Such parahails can absorb 
several thousand volts, or more than 
the sum of electricity generated in the 
atmosphere at time of raising of 
storms. 

While scientifically it is not demon- 
strated that electricity really enters 
into the formation of hail, the results, 
so far obtained in France, seem empir-. 
ically to justify this point of view. 
Tests were so satisfying that in the 
course of the last years, 69 electric 
parahails have been erected, at first 
seven in the center of France, then 40 
in the vineyards of the “Bordelais,” and 
22 in those of the “Beaujolais.” The 
results were especially in the Borde- 
lais, in the region of Bergerac, -quite 
encouraging; and practically this re- 
gion which was fermerly yery much 
affected from hailstorms, has been 
since thé erection ©f parahails’ there, 
four years ago, almost completely ex- 
empt of damage from hail, as ‘report 
the interested boroughs. Whether 
there merely occurred a change in the 
meteorological conditions of the coun- 
try. seems to be, say ‘the interested, 
very doubtful, as other neighboring 
regions which did not enjoy the same 
system of protection were in the samo 
time severely injured. The system is 
still under observation, and it would 
be interesting to make a trial in our 
@#euntries. 





Clover Mixture—Little clover seed 
has been sown as yet in Delaware. 
Some farmers try to sow it as soon 
after March 1 as possible, while oth- 
ers wait until about March 20. The 
usual custom hete is to mix three- 
fourths medium red clever seed and 
one-fourth alsike before sowing. Me- 
dium red clover seed is selling for #13 
and alsike $11.50 a pounds 
this spring.—[{Charles Hepkins, Kent 
County, Del, 
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On a Great Farm in the Blue Grass Country—from an actual photograph 





Why You Can’t Buy 
Goodyear Tires By Mail 


A study of old tires gathered in junk yards shows that many of them wear out before their 


time because they have not been used properly. 


So a manufacturer of tires has not done his duty to the public until he provides a way for 
all tire users to get the constant advice and help of tire experts. 


You may thing your car is running just right and 
that youftires are doing all thatthey should do. But 
an expert, in five minutes, may show you how to get 
three times the mileage you are now getting. 


That is why Goodyear Tires are sold through 
Goodyear Service Stations—and not by mail 
or direct from factory—so that all Goodyear 


users may be able to get the last mile of wear out of 
their tires. “« ~ 


There is a Goodyear Service Station man in your 
neighborhood. He will sell you tires worth the money. 
Then he will help you get your money’s worth by 
advice, inspection and inflation service. 


This is the only right way to sell tires—or buy tires. 





Good Tubes Make Casings Wear Longer 


When the Goodyear Service Station man suggests that you put 
Goodyear Tubes in your Goodyear casings he is thinking as much 
about making your casings wear a long time as about selling tubes. 


He will especially recommend Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes 
because they are cheapest in the end. 


All Goodyear Tubes are made the right way. They are built up 
of layer on layer of pure, tissue-thin gum, not ground out of a machine 
like sausage. 


Each layer is inspected for sand holes and bubbles. Then a valve 
patch is put on and the whole is vulcanized into one unified, air-tight 
tube, which will do all the work required of a tube and do it longer 
and better than others not made in this careful, expensive way. 


You'll Be Glad You Got This Repair Kit 


All of the quick-repair tire necessities have been collected into one 
handy package in the Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit. 


This is the only thing of its kind on the market and is worth many 
times its price—in peace of mind alone. 


When you start out with the Kit in your tool box you énow that 
you are going to get back home, whether you are carrying spare 
tires or not. 

Whatever accident your tires may have—short of complete ruin— 
is provided for in the Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit. It contains an inside 
protection patch, outside protection patch, self-cure tube patches, 
cement, talc, friction tape, valve parts and pressure gauge—all gathered 
together so that you know they are all there. 


Get it next time you buy gasoline. 
® 


zoodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’? Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Pays Cash for Furs 
oto Pasenns pet top merbet rice 


augstedof on, Iowa, got 16 
fine skunks in one hole with a Funstep 
Per*ect Smoker—price $1.80. Emil Theis 
of Boerne, Texas, caught in one set- 
in? 14 antmais in 18 traps with 
Posten animal bait—price $1.00. Write 
forlatestpricelist oncoon, mink,skunk, 
muskrat, etc., free. Our big three 
books in gf at suide, 
Game Laws, Supply Catalog— 
FREE to trappers. 


ee 


TRAPPERS 
GUIDE 


FREE 





MORE 
FOR 


AYILSR -its 


Trapping pays big if you sell where you 
get the most money. St. Louis is world's 
ae fur market and F.C. TAYLOR FUR 
. ls oldest and largest house here. it 
will pay you to join the happy tamily of 
Taylor shippers. 
TRAPPERS "ize "S30K° 
FREE BOOK 
Our catalog- Booklet entitied ‘‘Opportun- 
ities for pleasure and profit in trapping’’ 
Is different: you will say so when you get 
your copy. it’s FREE if you mail a postal 
ur 


to-day. trappers supply department 
will help you get started. Write Today. 


SHIP YOUR FURS TO 


F.c. Tay ie 


R Fo Ca. 
785 FUR EXCHANGE Suc. St. rouisn 


| tack shade t: 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR 


We are the fastest growing RAW FUR 
New York—NOW the world’s greatest Fur Market. 
We charge no commission and grade liberally, Write 
for price list—mailed to you free of charge. 





DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO., 178 West 27th St., New York 


Trappers we pay 
you the most mon- 
ey for your furs, 
Mink, coon, opos- 


sum, skunk, muskrat, fox, etc., etc. Write 
for our guide and price list; it is free. 


D. W. Goodling Fur Co., Dept.18, Richfield, Pa. 


SKUNK fii Reh ee 
Semi-Centennial 
History of the Patrons 


of Husbandry 


By THOMAS CLARK ATKESON 


Master of the West Virginia State Grange and 
Past Overseer of the National Grange 











A complete account of the origin and 
early growth of the Order, drawn from all 
the available sources, and giving decisive in- 
formation concerning many hitherto doubt- 
ful points in its early history when its 
phenomenal growth and political power at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. A complete 
account of the Order during the period of 
reaction of 1876-84, and study of its de- 
fects and successes, its signal failures in 
the management of co-operative buying and 
selling agencies, with a discussion of vari- 
ous underlying causes. The development 
of the organization after the period of de- 
pression, through a sound financial policy, 
sane leadership, safer co-operative meas- 
ures, and the fuller development of its 
social and educational features, etc. 

Valuable special features are the full-page 
reproductions of photographs and biogra 
phies of the “seven founders of the Order,” 
of all the Masters of the National Grange, 
and other prominent figures in Grange 
tory The anneal financial status of the 
Order for fifty years with a statement of the 
exact number of members in good standing 
for each year. Tabulated information n 
cerning the first and tie last Grange organ- 
ized in each state of the Union, the date 
and meeting of each of the fifty sessions of 
the National Grange, with complete lists of 
the officers. 

Altogether Professor Atkeson’s book is 
the ideal History of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. Free from personal views and nar- 
row prejudice, shows no factional bias It 
is an epoch-making book, which no mem- 
ber of the Grange nor student of rural con- 
ditions can afford to be without 

Mechanically, the volume is an example 
of fine bookmaking. Printed in large, clear 
type on a high-grade paper and handsomely 
bound in cloth. llustrated, 370 pages, 
5% & 7% inches. Cloth, Net $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Live Issues for Farm Folks 
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Burning Leavis 

the fall is recom- 
station for the 
which at- 
es with 


leaves in 
Ohio 
diseases 
Spraying tr 
also adv d in 
Elm 


Purning 
mended by the 
control of several 
ees 
bordeaux mixture is 

re outbreaks of some diseases. 
attacked by a leat 


derolia- 


trees Spot, 
which sometimes results in 
tion. This appears as hard, 

ck spots on the upper side of the 
The leaves of poplar are often 
similar fungus, but the 
The leaves of 
with a 
disease 


the 


are 
disease 


ives, 
ffected by a 
pots are light colored. 
oung elms are often covered 
powdery mildew. The 
winter as spores on 


white, 
lives ove 
leaves. 
The anthracnose fungus produces 
rge brown areas on maple and oak 
ves. The rest of the leaf may ap- 
pear green and healthy. The leaves 
carry these diseases over from 
year to the next. taking and 
them, therefore, will aid in 
the spread of the diseases. 
Where valuable young trees are 
threatened by such diseases as pow- 
dery mildew or anthracnose, spraying 
with bordeaux mixture is recom- 
mended, but during the fall the de- 


may 
one 
burning 
checking 


Pi tT a ne 
of catnip leaves between two stones 
and add a slight quantity of water to 
make the miXture a sort of paste. Al- 
ways carry a bottle of this material 
with you and smear a the 
traps that are 
wolves. 


set 





Hints on Vinegar Making 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
There are two distinct steps in mak- 
ing cider vinegar: First, alcoholic 
fermentation, and second. acetic ‘acid 
fermentation. Alcoholic fermentation 
cannot take place in the presence of 
acid because the bacteria producing it 
cannot live in acid conditions 


complete before the acetic fermenta- 
tion sets in. This is why old vinegar 
comainers are not suitable for holding 
cider desired for vinegar making. 
When the sugar has all been con- 
verted into alcohol, the alcoholic bac- 
teria become inactive and the acetic 
acid bacteria start te make acetic 
acid. 

As alcoholic bacteria are 
in apples, cider if kept in 
place will be converted very 
into alcoholic form. Containers 


warm 
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Strong, Simple Framing Used in the Construction [See Page 9] 


struction of affected leaves is benefi- 
cial to insure the future value of the 
shade tree. 





Baits for Successful Trapping 
Cc, H, CHESLEY 

Success in trapping depends to a 
considerable extent upon the kind of 
baits used. So-called trappers secrets 
are really nothing but knowledge as to 
what will attract the animals. 

The experienced man gets much of 
the bait he uses from the bodies of 
the animals he catches. One of the 
simplest baits—and at the same time 
one of the best lures for mink, otter, 
raccoon, opossum and fox—is fish oil. 
This is made by placing pieces of fish 
in a glass jar and letting the jar stand 
in the sun for five or six weeks. Fish 
of a fatty nature, such as trout or 
pickerel, are best for this purpose. 
After standing for the proper time, 
strain out the oil through a sieve or 
coarse cloth. A few drops of this oil 
splashed upon the bank or a_ stick 
near the trap will lure animals from 
a considerable distance. Bait made in 
this way s takes on a very strong 
odor. e 

The 
and civit 
and placed 
soon become 
The musk 


muskrats, skunks 
small pieces 
few weeks 


carcasses of 
cats eut up in 
in jars for a 
excellent bait for foxes. 
bags of various animals 
should also be saved and used as a 
lure The scent of skunk and mink 
should be saved and used, a few drops 
at a time, to lure other animals. Musk 
sacs from female animals are particu- 
larly good for animals of the same 
kind. The “secrets” of successful 
trappers are really nothing but knowl- 
edge how to use these things to best 
advantage. 

In some cases certain artificial oils 
are used. Of these may be mentioned 
fenugreek, asafetida, cumin, rhodium, 
and lavender. One of the best things 
to overcome the human scent on traps 
is common catnip, Mash a quantity 


fresh cider should not be more than 
two-thirds full and must not be tightly 
corked. They should be plugged with 


cotton, however, to keep out the bac- | 


teria from the air as well as particles 
of dust. When the fermentation has 
ceased, the material should be 
siphoned off into amother container 
and allowed to undergo its acetic fer- 
mentation, which will take several 
months under home conditions and 
should take place in a comparatively 
cool temperature, Some vinegar 
mother or acetic bacterial culture 
added to thg alcoholic liquid will 
hasten the fermentation. When the 
vinegar has formed, the receptacle 
may be tightly plugged and stored in 
a cool place. 





Everybody’s Currant is worthy of 
mention by reason of its vigor of plant, 
clean, enduring foliage and produc- 
tiveness. It is similar Tn color, size of 
bunch and berry and in ugality to the 
popular Fay, and ripens at the same 
season. Its berries are tough and 
leathery, and it holds them to the end 
of the season. It remains vigorous 
and prolific instead of going back as 
other varieties of red currants~do in 
most sections, Boskoop Giant is a 
black currant, with all the rank odor 
that black curronts have. The bush 
is prolific and the berries are very 
large, the largest being \% inch in 
diameter. It is a desirable and Val- 
uaole ‘variety for those who enjoy 
black currants. 

As Feed for Young Calves, whey 
has a rather limited value. It con- 
tains a small amount of protein and 
fat and it is a very dilute fcod. 


and | 


Hénce, | 
alcoholic fermentation must be largely | 


abundant 


rapidly | 
for | 


RED GROSS 
FARM 
POWDER 


The Original and Largest Selling 
Farm Explosive 


Why use expensive high speed dynamites 
when this slower, safer farm powder will 
save you from $3 to $5 per hundred 
pounds and for most farm uses do better 
work ? 


BIG BOOK FREE 
As pioneers and leaders in developing 
farming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most reliable and best illus- 
trated instructions. Write for HAND 


BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES No, 92F 
DEALERS WANTED 


We want live dealers in towns still open. 
Get the orders resulting from our con- 
tinuous heavy advertising. You need not 
carry uor handle stock. State jobber’s 
name or bank reference when writing, 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Established 1802 
World’s largest makers of farm explosives 


Wilmington, Delaware 

















LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your far goods will cost you than 
to buy them, and be wo more. Our 
Wiustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this 
valuable book except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on 
hides and celf skins; about the fur 
goods and game trophies we sell, taxi- 
dermy, ete. If you want a copy send us 
your correct address. S 

c isian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell-Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 





URS 


Follow the lead of the best men in the 
game. Ship your furs 
to Wulfsohn, New York 
and get accurate, com- 
e and re- 


Our Spe 


Our big outl 
Prices. No shipments toosmall 
or too large —just send them 
along, you’ 

ferences ; 

Dun 


122, 124, 126 West 26th Street, New York City 
Dept. D Strictly an American Concern 





$1.00 Bottle Free 
with fur shipments. Write today and get 
See early, mentioning animals trapped. 
on’t delay for we have only a few thousand 


bottles to send Fur shippers, 
Bach Far Co., Dept. G, New York City 

















SHIP YOUR 


RAW 


Trappers’ Guide 
Free on request 
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Farm Improvement 





Concrete Platforms 


I would like to see an article dealing 
with the use of concrete for platforms 
for cows.- How best finished to make 
comfortable for them.—[W. L. 

The first thing to consider in the 
pbuilding of a concrete floor for farm 
buildings is the character of the soil to 
be covered. Sometimes, when the soil is 


on their farms and considers them 
very practical for the average 160-acre 
farm. The building is ¥8x40 feet and 
is large enough to house a corn 
planter, grain drill, binder. mower. 
disks, two cultivators hay rake and 
wagon. Several smaller implements 
might be put in the odd spaces if de- 
sired. 

The framing of the building is very 
simple. It rests on an 8-inch founda- 
tion of concrete, extending into the 
ground about 1 foot. The sills are 
bolted to this and the 2x6-inch studs 
Nailed to the sills. The roof is of the 
x 14-foot rafters on the rear, and 2- 
inch x 6-imch x ¥Y-foot rafters in front 
covered with sheathing and a good 

















Practical Machine Shed on Charles Wright Farms 


heavy and holds water, a sub-base or 
foundation of gravel_or cinders is ad- 
visable, but when the soil has good, 
gatural drainage, a sub-base is not 
necessary. If a sub-base is desired, 
excavate the area to be covered by the 
floor to a sufficient depth to permit 
placing 8 inches of gravel or cinders 
beneath the floor. The gravel or cin- 
cers should be well packed by thor- 
oughly wetting and tamping. 

For the bed of the farm building 
floors in general, a mixture in the pro- 
portion of one sack of cement to 2% 
cubie feet of clean, coarse sand and 
4 cubie feet of screened gravel or 
crushed stone will be found suitable. 
Sufficient water should be used in the 
concrete to produce a mixture which 
when placed will show moisture read- 
ily on the surface. After the con- 
rete is placed, the quicker it is 
ijamped into place, the better. It must 
be placed before showing the least 
tendency to harden- 

The concrete base is usually covered 
with a mortar finish coat % of an inch 
thick, although the surface coat of 
mortar for the floors of farm buildings 
is considered unnecessary by many 
persons. If you do not put on a sur- 
tace coat, finish the base of the floor 
with a wooden trowel. With ordinary 
care, this treatment will give a surface 


sufficiently smooth for the purposes re- 


quired of it, at the same time giving 
a surface rough enough to prevent 
persons or animals from slipping. 
After the floor is finished, it should 
be protected until it is thoroughly 
bard. It should not only be protected 
wgainst traffic, but against rain, frost, 
or too rapid drying out. An excellent 
practice for outdoor work is to cover 
with fine sand or earth as soon as the 
work will permit of such covering 
fithout being disfigured. 
If you are planning to use a concrete 
floor for the stalls of a dairy barn, you 
ill find that it is rather hard for the 
attle and uncomfortable unless cov- 
ered with a thick coating of straw or 
havings. A better practice, but a more 
«xpensive one is to imbed creosote 
‘loeks or cork brick in the surface of 
1e floor. This is a much softer floor 
tor the cattle to stand on. 





Convenient Machinery Shed 

Machine sheds are much cheaper 
‘han machinery,” says Mr Gray, 
anager of the Charles Wright 
ompany farms. This company has 
‘ombination type with 2-inch x 6-inch 
Suilt a mumber of these build- 


nes at cost of about $300 each, 





grade of shingles. The walls are made 
wind and shnow-tight with 4-inch drop 
siding.. Wind braces as shown in the 
figure are placed every 8 feet. 

The- building has a concrete floor 
and a concrete approach to the doors 
On the east side, although it is doubt- 


ful if the concrete floor ts necessary. 
If a well-drained location is selected 
an earth floor will serve verh well. 

The entire east side of the house is 
made up of doors hung on a double 
track. Three of these doors slide on 
the inside of the building and the 
other two slide outside This permits 
the building to be opened at any point. 
The building is also made narrow so 
that all the space may be used ef- 
fectively. All of the machines stored 
are placed near to the doors and can 
be easily removed. In some localities 
these doors might be omitted entirely 
if the open side is placed away froni 
the direction of the prevailing winds. 
The only requirement for an imple- 
ment shed is that it protects the imple- 
ments from the dust, rain, snow and 
sun. A good tight roof and three tight 
sides will do this almost as well as an 
inclosed building if located properly. 
The open side has the objection of ad- 
mitting dust and chickens in the sum- 
mer time. 





Dehorning Cattle is not nearly so 


harsh or painful as might be’ sup- 
posed. A well-made dehorning knife 
does the work quickly and - safely. 
Strength is the greatesi essential in a 


dehorning knife. It must be capable 
of cutting the horn without crushing 
or splintering. Care should be taken 
to disinfect the knife before’ each 
operation. The dehorning pad has 
also done a great deal to make the 
operation more humane. Sometimes 
bleeding is very severe. By using pads, 
the flow of blood is stopped in 10 or 
15 minutes, and the strain upon the 
animal is greatly lessened. Pads are 
made of special absorbent maiterial. 
After the horn has been removed you 
simply fit a pad upon the wound. Hold 
it in place until it is so saturated with 
blood that it will stick to the wound. 
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“ys? MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
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=o 2 , | understand (despite War’s | 
: increase in price) you have low 5 
at ! e contract for miles of best hard- 
mn > wire steel fencing. So send | 
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MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO. 
The Mail - Order House of the East 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


601 Walden Ave. 












“Wonderful Money Saving |= 
¥ Fence Book. Over 150 Styles.| 43 >| 
7 Gates-Steel Posts-Berb Wire EX : 

RECT FROM FACTORY- FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. I80 
per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 

Dept. 51 - - weanmennetes ‘onte 
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Send 2 Cents 
in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you FREE a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 


State size and which style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 22Boston. Mass. 
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new concrete silo which 
had just been completed. 

Its scaffolding was 4 
standing, and it [che silo] 

alone passed through the 
fire without harm. 
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Southwestern Life Building 





GEORGE W. O. MATHEWws, Superin- 
tendent of the Boys’ Farm and Training 
School, Shawbridge, Quebec, says: 

‘In 1910 our wood barn and out-buildings 
were entirely destroyed by fire, leaving only a 


CONCRETE 


FOR 


“In 1912 fire occurred after the root cellar 
underneath the stable floor had been filled, and 
the roots were not burned at all. ... 

“‘ The silo has now passed through three fires 
and the concrete walls of the barn have with- 
stood two fires, which we think is a pretty good 


If concrete had no other advantage than fireproofness, you could 
not afford to overlook it. Fire prevention is the best fire protection. 


If you intend building a silo, dairy, granary, corncrib, ice- -house, milk-house, or any other 
farm building, use concrete. Send for a free copy of ‘ 
If you are interested in good roads ask us for “* 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Commerce Building 











‘ re 


of 1913. 


PERMANENCE 


horse stable, 
construction.”’ 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


ie} = ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK 
mh Hurt Building Merchants Bank Building 101 Park Avenue 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY PARKERSBURG 





Everything Burned but the Concrete 


example of the value of concrete as a protection 
against fire losses. . . « 

‘Fire again destroyed the barn in the spring 
The fire commenced ameng the. hay 
and straw on the second floor, and when we 


walls, floors of the dairy, cow and horse stables, 
workshop and feed mixing rooms, the ceiling, 
floor and walls of the root cellar underneath 
the stable floor, the ceiling of the cow and 
are. all of the same permanent 


‘ Concrete in the Country.’ 
Concrete Facts About Concrete Roads.’’ 


Union Trust Building 
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rebuilt we decided that 
this must not be possible 
in the new barn. So the 
hay mow floor is of steel 
beams and concrete. .. . 

“The driveway retaining 
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Farmers’ Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 

116 New Montgomery Street 
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Field Crop Management 


The Neglected Hay Crop 

The late George D. Leavenms was a 
practical farmer as well as fertilizer 
@xpert, who proved in his own expe- 
rience that hay is one of the most 
profitable crops for market or for 
feedihg that can be produced on the 
farms of the middie or eastern states. 
‘To his experience is added an intelli- 
gent epitome of the best methods in 
growing zy. in the book with the 
above title written by Myron S. Hazen, 
President of the Coe Mortimer com- 
pany, 51 Chambers street, New York 
city. 

While not so intended, the book is a 
worthy tribute to Mr Leavens. Nor is 
its value to the practical farmer in the 


least impaired. but rather added ‘o, 
by being published by a fertilizer man. 
wfacturer. in order that our readers 
tery have the fullest benefit from it, 
we have arranged that a copy shall 
be mailed without charge to anyone 
who writes to the above address, stat- 
ing: “Please send me The Neglected 
Hay Crop, to which I am entitled as a 
reader of American Agriculturist.”" The 
book describes place of hay in crop 


rotation, soils best suited to hay, prep- 
aration of soil. seeding, seeds and seed 
mixture, sowing, liming or fertiliza- 
tion, harvesting, care of mowings, 
marketing the crop. The pictures are 
clear, interesting and helpful. 





Suggests Army Worm Control 

The federal department of agricul- 
ture suggests a possible infestation of 
the true army worm in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. 
The eggs are due to hatch and the 
aterpillars to appear during the last 
week in July or he first of August. The 
department suggests that immediately 
upon discovery the infested spots be 
gprayed immediately with a solution 
of powdered «arsenate of lead, two 
pounds to 50 gallons of water. If 
paris green is used the spray used is 
as follows: Paris green one pound, 
freshly slaked lime two pounds, and 
50 gallons water. 

If the army worms are in abun- 
damce and moving together in a maas, 
they may be halted and destroyed by 
plowing out or digging a narrow ditch 
with steep sides directly across their 
path. The worms fall into this ditch 
in large numbers and may be crushed 
by dragging a log or chunk of wood 
through the ditch. Where spraying is 
impracticable a poison brain bait | 
recommended, made as follows 
Wheat bran 50 pounds, paris green 
«one pound or white arsenic or pow- 
<ered arsenic of lead two pounds, and 
low grade molasses three to four 
«jnarts, 


Few Beans, Prices Higher 


Final reports of leading bean grow- 
ers in New York and Michigan con- 
fim the earlier advices to American 
Agriculturist that the crop this year is 
notably short. Severe frosts in both 





3s ates in early October brought dismay 
to earlier hopes of growers. The vines 
shriveled up and pods failed to ma- 
ure. This calamity, added to ex- 


condi- 


tremely dry and unfavorable 
tienes in Michigan throughout the sum- 


mer, and only fair growing conditions | 


in. New York state, materially cut to- 
tal yield for the principal shipping 
8 ons of the country. 

; severe was the frost that in some 
leas favored sections no attempt is 
bding made to gather some fields. 
Some of these have been plowed 
under, others cut for feed. In other 
parta, where frost did not hurt so 
badly, beans are reported as of fine 
«<umlity, but yield much reduced. Es- 
‘mates by growers in various New 

ork counties show radical differences 
i~yield and acreage. Acres planted to 
|} egne last spring were hardly 40 to 
40% ef a normal. Now come reports 
that yield in most localities will run 
“5 te as high as 40% less than a year 
ag®, this on the reduced acreage. Less 
acres and tess yield signifies markedly 
ehert crop. 

As result, farmers who have already 
Shreshed out their beans are not in- 

. 
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clined to sell very freely. Dealers are 
loath to do business in New York state 
at much above $5@5.25 p bu, while 
some farmers have ideas as high as 7. 
In Michigan the dealers have offered 
as high as 590 p bu, average around 
A225. 

Growers in some localities in Michi- 
fan are more inclined to sell as it is 
their custom more frequently to dis- 
rose of the crop at harvest time than 
to hold it for possible advance. Yields 
of merchantable beans in Michigan 
are reported 3 to 9 bus p acre, in New 
York state 6 to 8 bus. It is probable 
5 bus to the acre will approximate 
an average yield. , 

With few beans to sell and prices 
for ail other commodities tending 
radically higher, growers are viewing 
the immediate future, as far as price 
outlook is concerned, with consider- 
able confidence. In fact, some are 
inclined to think that with so general 
a shortage in foodstuffs as noted this 
year, beans must reach fadically 
higher-price levels. 

Harvest of beans is under way in 
the Sacramento (Cal) valley, early re- 
ports indicating-large yields. Drying 
conditions are considered good, ev- 
erything forecasting good harvest of 
fine quality beans. 


Notes from Growers 


Half crop caught by frost and 
ruined, very light yield on rest, no 
more beans than should be used for 
seed, prices %56@10 p bu.—[W. E. &., 
Nédargara County, ‘N Y. 

Less than a quarter crop will be 
marketable on account of frost in 
early Oct; beans good only for fodder 
for sheep. Farmers demand $7 p bu. 
[G. A. P., Genesee County, N Y. 

Farmers will not have many beans 
to offer.—[F. L. M., Steuben County, 
N Y. 

Crop very light, not many beans 
threshed. Farmers asking $5@6 p bu. 
Potatoes high, this makes beans high. 
[M. 8S. D.,- Batavia, N Y. 

Acreage 40% less than last year, 
yield will mot exceed 30%, growers 
holding, $5 p*bu offered.—{[J. E. B., 
Stafford, N ¥. 

Beats poor crop, many pieces™wiil 
not be harvested, yield about 25 to 
30% of last year. Growers not in a 
hurry to thresh or to sell.—(C. E. 8., 
Batavia, N Y. 

Bean crop of fine quality, but yield 
about half usual; great demand for 
seed, as many growers have no seed. 
[F. H. D., Rexville, N Y. 

Many beans not worth harvesting, 
some plowed under, about half 
threshed.—[B. M., Grovelend, N Y¥. 

Probable yield about 33% of nor- 
mal, dealers offering $5 p -bu, farmers 
holding.—{A. F. R., Yates County, 
N Y. 


Crop poor, some will not grow 25% 
of last year.—{A. J., Penn Yan, N Y. 

Acreage abotit normal but very poor 
stand, many not harvested, still in the 
field.—[C. A., Orleans County, N Y. 

Killing frost in early Oct destroyed 
more than half the beans in this vi- 
cinity, none sold yet.—[W. H. D., Liv- 
ingston County, N Y. 

At New York, supplies of old beans 
sharply narrowed down, Pacific coast 
and near-by stock moving very slowly, 








many early contracts canceled; hold 
asking materially higher prices. 
Choice marrow beans quotable a®$11i 
@11.10 p 100 Ibs, fair to good mar- 
row 1050@10.90, red kidney 10.40@ 
10.50, red marrow 8.00@9, “Impe 
9.23 @9.0, black eye peas 5.50; no new 
crep quotations. 


At Chicago, demand for pea heans 


active, supplies inadequate. Hand- 
picked Mich pea beans $5.50@5.75 
p bu. - " 





Firm Undertone in Hay 


The hay crop, generous in size, as 
noted in our final report of October 
17, is moving ‘to market ata fair- 
ly rapid pace, and meeting quick ac- 


ceptance where quality is_ right, 
and at firmer prices. So far as 
mill feeds are concerned, includ- 
ing flour offal, cottonseed meal, 


linseed meal, etc, these have shown 
much firmness, as every reader 
knows. Should these continue high in 
price it might be logically expected 
that the “consumption of hay would 
be relatively increased; and that with- 
out losing sight of feeding values. As 
to the 1916 crop of hay, much of it 
is rather poor in quality. Heavy 
rains during the growing period gave 
the grass a rank growth and more or 
less of it was harvested and cured 
in rather unsatisfactory condition. 
The fact of the matter is, the larger 
hay crop of ‘16 compared with a year 
ago is brought into prominence per- 
haps as much as any other one thing 
because this great staple thus stands 
well, while the cereals, potatoes, etc, 
are so substantially short of anything 
like a normal. The present hay crop 
is only a few millions of tons larger 
than that of 15, when prices advanced 
to $18 in May, ’16, at Chicago. Open- 
ing around 24 for Noi1timothy at 
New York in Dee, "15, the market ad- 
vanced to 30 in May, 16, selling at 28 
last July, when the latest generous 
harvest was about to begin. Looking 
toward conditions this fall and winter 
it should be remembered that inflation 
of values in so many commodities may 
naturally be expected to have some 
effect on hay. In portions of the 
American Northwest hay crop is, in 
fact, short. In eastern markets choice 
horse hay has recently advanced to 24 
in large lots delivered by growers to 
consumers. All of thig means @ very 
firm undertone for desirable hay. Of- 
ferings at the metropolitan markets 
show firmness in choice gra@es, even 
though buyers are somewhat critical 
and few willing to pay over 20 p ton. 
The little table of prices here 
printed affords an idea of the price 
tendency in each of the last 10 years. 
Following the column showing crop 
in millions of tons appear the quota- 
tions at leading distributing market 
covering Dec; also covering the suc- 
ceeding May. It will be noted that 
the highest prices follow the short 
1911 crop of 55 million tons. In 1911 
and in 1912 hay sold up to 30 and-32 
in News York. Compared with -a good 
many years ago hay latterly has av- 
eraged higher with the upward price 
tendency everywhere. The export trade 
amounts to nothing in shaping prices, 
running 50,000 to 100,000 tons an- 
nually. 
TEN YEARS’ HAY PRICES, NO 1 TIMOTHY 
{In carlots at Chicago on track.] 


Crop Million 

tons Dec May 
1916.. 84 *$16.00@16.50 — 
1915 79 14.50@16.50 $16.50@18.00 
1914 65 15.00 @16.00 16.50@17.50 
1913 61 14.50@18.00 15.00 @17.50 
1912. 3 13.00@18.00 14.00@16.50 
19it.. 56 20.00 @ 22.00 oe ceikares 
1910.. 69 16.00 @ 19.00 18.50 @ 23.50 
1909.. 69 16.00 @17.00 12 50@16.00 
1908.. 71 11.50@12.00 13,00 18.09 
1907.. 64 13.00 @17.50 13.00@14.00 


*Opening November price. 





A Good Road between every farm 
and market is a reasonable and worth- 
while proposition. 
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Dealers and Agents Wanted 


THE J. E. TYGERT CO. 
28-C So. Delaware Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, sell- 
ing American Agriculturist to the 
farmers. 


The work is pleasant and 
aighly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for advancement. 


We want a man who desires a 
Permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spere-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 

WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Feeding 


Fertilizer in Peach Orchard 

I have a young peach orchard in its 
second year which has made excellent 
growth. What would you advise as a 
fertilizer? I have horse manure, cow 
and hen manure or can get any make 
of fertilizer. I also can get wood ashes. 
[S. V. Chammings, Warren County, N Y. 

In regard to the best kind of ferti- 
lizer to use in a young peach orchard, 
answers Prof M. A. Blake, horticul- 
turist of the New Jersey station, we 
should know more about the actual 
conditions in order to give very defi- 
nite advice. It is important to know 
whether the soil is poor, medium or 
rich and how it has been previously 
treated. In making a choice of mate- 
rials available, it is also important to 
know what other crops are being 
grown in order to advise the best use 
of the fertilizers. In a general way if 
the land is only medium in fertility 
about eight tons of stable manure may 
be used per acre. Whether this should 
be continued another year depends al- 
together upon the quality of the soil 
at present. If the land has already 
been made very rich by applications 
of stable manure, it is possible that 
the wood ashes would serve the pur- 
pose. 





Truck Soils Need Cover Crops 
Although cover crops are being 
grown extensively by the general 
farmer, their use is only partially 
realized among truck growers and 
market gardeners. Truck erops 
planted in the fall furnish humus or 
organic material for the soil. If 
leguminous, they store up nitrogen. 
Many growers think that because they 
fertilize and manure heavily they do 
not need a cover crop. Much of the 
plant food supplied in this way be- 
comes available during the winter 
and unless a cover crop is there to 
take it up, it may be washed away. 
A cover crop helps to prevent the 
washing away of top soil during 





is made in the spring, the cover cro 

is plowed under, the soft green mate- 
rial rots quickly, furnishing a readily 
available source of excellent plant 
food for the succeeding cash crop. 
Best results are obtained when the 
various cover crops, are sowed early. 
However, rye is one cover crop which 
may preferably be sown late. In late 
sowings, the amount of seed per acre 
is relatively increased. 


heavy rains. Before excessive crore 





Holding Limestone Over 

I can buy ground stone rock finely 
pulverized to advantage in carload lots. 
I cannot use it all at once. It would 
help out immensely if I could get a car- 
load, unload it and then during the sum- 
mer when work is not pressing, haul 
out to the farm and apply to the fields. 
Would the limestone lose in value in 
doing this?—[L. H. R., -Pennsylvania. 

The limestone would not deteriorate 
when handled in this manner. In fact, 
this is the right way to go about it, 
getting a supply. Buy in carload lots, 
unload and apply when farm work is 
not pressing. The pulverized limestone 
is simply rock and would not deterio- 
rate while in storage for a few months, 


Muck Land Being Reclaimed 
ALVAH H. PULVER 

Many drainage projects will be 
started in western New York this 
year. Actual work may not begin un- 
til next spring, but steps are under 
way to reclaim thousands of acres. 
Work started recently near Arcadia, 
when 25 muck farmers agreed to im- 
prove and maintain for 20 years a 
four-mile drainage ditch passing 
through their lands. Onion crop 
losses have been heavy here this year 
because of poor drainage. Near Hil- 
ton about 20 owners have agreed to 
co-operate in the maintenance of a 
drainage ditch. The work will be 
done under the direction of the state 
conservation commission and a survey 
to estimate the cost will b@ made be- 
fore winter. 

Near Conquest plans have been 
started for the reclamation of 1000 
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Victory and the Seneca river. The 
commission will estimate the cost per 
owner of adjoining land according to 
his acreage. A vote will then be 
held as to whether the project will be 
carried out, there being little proba- 
bility of the idea losing out on a vote. 
Perhaps the largest single block of 
uncleared land to be drained embraces 
2500 to 3000 acres near Sodus. By 
another season it is expected the big 
job will be well under way. The next 
few years should see a wonderful ad- 
dition to the tillable muck soils of the 


ate. 
ex new cider vinegar factory at 
Wolcott will have a capacity of 1200 
bushels of apples daily, with vats 
capable of storing 60,000 to 70,000 gal- 
lons, besides nearly 1000 casks. In 
the Auburn district the results of 
treating seed oats for oat smut have 
been announced by J. R. Teall, man- 
ager of the Cayuga county farm 
bureau, who conducted a number of 
demonstrations this season. From 
records showing 5000 acres treated he 
estimates that 2000 acres treated by 
farmers have not yet been reported 
on. The average increase this vear 
per acre of treated seed over untreated 
seed is 1% bushels at 50 cents per 
bushel. This brings the increase for 
a total of 10,500 bushels to about 
$5100. The total acreage of Cayuga 
county is 274,000, with hay covering 
102.000 acres. Oats are the next, with 
35.000 acres, corn 24.000, wheat 17,- 
000, buckwheat 15,000, rye 12.000 and 
potatoes 9000. Mr Teall states that 


barley would be a greater crop if the 
seed: was treated in a manner similar 
to oats. 

Early cabbage has been quoted as 
high as $40 a ton, with a number_of 
sales at better than $35. Many con- 
tracts were made at $6 a ton and deal- 
ers are making a bonus of $3 a ton 
in some instances. Some growers 
who, did not contract all their crop 
are selling at the present high quo- 
tation, risking their ability to fill their 
contracts with later cabbage, which 
they look for at much under the 
present price. Whether they deliver 
now or later in the year all growers 
are taking heavy losses who have con- 
tracted any iarge orders. Cabbage 
cut at present is running pretty small, 
the heads going about two pounds and 
the yield from three to five tons to the 
acre. The late variety promises to be 
more plentiful. 

While close to the frost line on one 
or two occasions, the growers of west- 
ern New York, with _the exception of 
some parts of Livingston county, have 
been able to gather their crops with- 
out hindrance. Around Mt Morris one 
freeze did some damage to peaches, 
corn and beans. 





Testing for Lime Needs 
A, A. DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y 


At the recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Tioga county 
farm bureau, it was voted to pur- 
chase a soil tester and Babcock milk 
tester. When this equipment is re- 
ceived farmers can have soil tested 
for lime requirement and milk for 
butter fat at the farm bureau oflice. 
Acting on the editorial suggestion of 
American Agriculturist, the committee 
irstructed the manager to procure 
signs to mark the corn variety 
wherever such tests are located near 
the highway. 

Manager Zimmer gave a brief out- 
line of the work of the bureau for the 
514 months it has begn in operation. 
Meetings held or addressed, 61. Total 
attendance, 1S68. Letters written, GS. 


tests, 


Cells at office, 289. Ten circular let- 
ters and postals have been mailed 
with total circulation of 2434. In per- 
formance of this work, Manager Zim- 
mer has traveled 8278 miles. 
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weighing hundreds of tons, over almost im- 
passable roads, are found only tractors of 
the “Creeping Grip” type. Round-wheel 
tractors are helpless before this gigantic 
task. Your tractor should be a 


ULLOC 


CREEPING- GRIP 
Tractor 


Travels on its own track—lays it as it goes. 
No soil too loose or wet—no ground too 
rough for the Bullock. No slipping—no 
miring—no spinning wheels—no wasted 
fuel—every ounce of power is exerted at 
the drawbar in PULL. 


Best for tilling—can’t pack the soil—will 
plow that “soft field.” Unequaled for road 
work—furnishes stationary power without 
blocking. Very easy to operate, the most 
economical to buy, results considered. Our 
12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat-wheeled 
tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 
—patterned exactly after our larger and higher 
priced machines. 








Write for par- 
a u ler s and 
ree reep: 
Grip” oo 
BULLOCK 
TRACTOR 
co. 
1811 Dive 
Parkway 
CHICAGO 
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hich Produced Over Four Tons of Well Cured Timothy per Acre. 
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E. Frank Coe’s Top Dressing Fertilizer Was Used Exclusively. 


If it were possible for you to 
personally visit the farms on 
which these wonderful crops are 
raised we could prove conclusively 
the superior results produced by 
the E. Frank Coe Brands. Large 
crops are the result of care and 
good fertilfzers. 


To assist our many friends in 
profits and larger yields from 


we have prepared a practical 
“The Neglected Hay Crop.”’ This book 
contains many excellent photographs of fields that 
have produced over 4 tons of well-cured hay per 


THE COE-MORTIMER 


They are not 


Seeing 


is Believing 
** accidents.”’ 


securing greater clovers. 


their hay fields 
book entitled 


who is interested 
If you will tell 


Address Publication Division 


bsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Manufacturers of 





acre. Of more importance to the 
practical farmer is the 64 pages 
of useful information which it 
contains. There are full instruc- 
tions in regard to the kind and 
amount of seed to use, the 
preparation of the soil and brief 


descriptions of the most important grasses and 
A careful study of this book cannot fail 
to be of real help to every practical hay grower 


in increasing his profits. 


us how many acres of hay you 


expect to cut in 1917, and mention this paper, 
we will mail your copy of this book free of charge. 


COMPANY, 51 Chambers St., New York City 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 





1857 The Business Farmers’ Standard for Sixty Years 191'7 
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Seasonal Work with Pears 


T L. WALI 

During the growing season many 
forces act to hasten or deter the de- 
velopment of wood and bud formation 
of pear trees Plenty of plant food, 
sunlight, moisture and right tempera- 
ture will promote growth, while their 
absence will retard Circumstances 
may stimulate the formation of a lop- 
sided, unbalanced top. Injury to trunk 
or branches may use up much vital- 
ity just to enable the tree to hold its 
Own, or cause a remaining limb to re- 
ceive too great an amount of sap and 
throw the tree out of shape Too 
heavy a crop of fruit may so exhaust 
the tree that it will require all of its 
vitality next year to grow wood and so 
bear no fruit; also disease or borers 


may cause injury. 

All these conditions 
eye and mind of the enthusiastic 
grower and stimulate ambition 
help nature solve the problem of a rood 
tree bearing good, perfect fruit, even, 
if mecessary, to the cutting off of 
original stock and grafting on a new 
head. But what a busy world we are 
in! All summer long-there are more 
calls for help from the various parts 
of the farm than can all be answered. 
The autumn is, if possible, a_ still 
busier season, with fruit to gather and 
potatoes to dig and corn to shock and 
to husk. 

At last, just before winter begins in 
earnest, there comes a time when 
work is not so pressing. This is an ex- 
cellent season for trimming and put- 
ting in shape the fruit trees. Almost 
all forms of life are now quite dor- 
mant and so there is not so much dan- 
ger of communicating disease from 
ome tree to another. now that 
the fruit grower and his assistant 
should sally forth against tree injury 
and disease. A sharp pruning saw, a 
suitable knife, hoe and shovel, a wire 
with hook on the end for pulling out 
worms and a bundle of paper or 
veneering for protecting the tree 
against rabbits are his weapons. 

Any sign of blight should be re- 
moved by cutting off not only the af- 
fected part but some of the apparent- 


the 
fruit 
to 


appeal to 


his 


the 


It 


is 


ly sound wood as well. It has been 
recommended to disinfect each cut by 
applying corrosive sublimate with a 
cloth saturated from a bottle carried 
along for the purpose The order of 
trimming should be as much as pos- 
sible the cutting out of diseased 
branches first, next the largest limbs, 
and iast smal!) or interfering limbs, 
water prouts or unnecessary twigs 
which are removed to admit sunlight 
and air. Pruning calls for the exercise 
of good judgment, both before and 
after cutting outa branch. Before cut- 
ting one must be able to form a toler- 
ably rrrect estimate of it effect on 
the ipe and form of the tree After 
cutting a new problem is presented in 
what to cut next in order to leave the 
tree in best possible condition for next 
season's growth and fruiting 

A fruit grower of long experience 
train a tree is to prune only with 
once told me that the ideal way to 
thumb and finger by rubbing off buds 
As time has always been too pressing 
to watch tree growth so closely as thi 
would call for, I have never tried it 
fully. However, I always feel that the 
cutting off of a limb is the lesser of 
two evils, and try to avoid it whenever 
[ can with good effect. 

While the pruning is proceeding the 
or trash within a foot or two of the 
assistant should clean away all grass 
trunk, scrape the soil away from the 
trunk, examine for borers, and if 
found extract with knife and wire. 
Avoid cutting away much good bark. 
After borers are surely out and all dis. 


eased spots and sprouts cut off, fresh 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’ s | dake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”—[{Advertisement. 
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earth is banked up around the trunk 
in a mound 8 or 10 inches high to 
keep mice away. Some protection is 
put around the trunk for 12 to 18 
inches above to keep rabbits from 
gnawing the bark in winter 

Careful note should be made of the 
general condition of each tree. If it 
is not thrifty, locate the cause; wheth- 
er it is from injury by borers, or from 
scale, and if so what kind of scale. If 
none of the indications point to dis- 
euse as a cause for lack of vigor then 
it is possibly a case of starvation. A 
tree is certainly influenced for good or 
ill by its surroundings, but it cannot 
live on scenery any more than I can. 
It must be properly nourished from a 


Suitable store of plant food in the soil. 
A good coat of barnyard manure will 
feed the roots next spring if put now 
under the limbs. Spray next spring. 
Prepared as stated, the tree will be in 
good shape for it. 


Figuring Profit on Peaches 
GEORGE B. THRASHER, CAPE MAY ADVISER 

This season the price of peaches has 
been high and the explanation is the 
scarcity of fruit, due to neglect in or- 
chard management. A fruit tree needs 
as good attention as does a horse, cow 





or any farm animal from which we 
expect good returns on our invest- 
ment. Clinton Cresse and others in 


Cape May county, N J, are convinced 
that neglect of their orchards means 
poor or no returns. Their crops of 
fruit this year have responded well to 
the good treatment received during 
the season. 

Mr Cresse has kept a record of ex- 
penses and returns on a small peacn 
orchard in which he has been practic- 
ing intelligent orchard methods this 
season. The orchard consists of 220 
Carman, Elberta and Iron Mountain 
trees which have just passed their 
fourth summer. The record as kept 
by Mr Cresse follows: Cover crop of 
crimson clover and rye $2, worming 
for borers (two operations) $4.50, 
winter pruning $3, stable manure 
around trees $3, plowing $2.50, ferti- 
lizer (75 pounds nitrate, 400 pounds 
acid phosphate) $6.50, harrowing $10, 
erubbing around trees $1.50, spraying 
(five times) $15, and summer pruning 
$5, making a total expense of $51. 

The 491 eight-quart baskets of 
peaches sold at SO cents each, making 


a total of $392.80. The above figures 
show a profit of $341.80 over expenses 
for the year, which means $1.55 per 
tree. Considerable fruit bas been taken 
from the orchard and the visitors left 
no records of the number of baskets 
so that the figures above are not mag 
nified 





Bud Selection 


[From Page 5.] 
chards of Mr Hitchings at South On- 
ondaga, N Y. In the Collamer varia- 
tion, the color was somewhat intensi- 
fied, the size remaining the same, In 
the Hitchings orchard, the size was 
somewhat smaller, but the color was 


a clear, distinct beautiful red, entirely 

different from any of the other apples 

on the tree, or known to the variety. 
Bud Variation in Grapes 

While conducting a horticultural in- 
stitute in Chautauqua county, N Y, 
in 1891, there was a large exhibition 
of grapes, in which was an entry of 
several Concord plates. The bunches 
weighed over a pound, while the ber- 
ries were nearly double the size of the 
regular Concord grape. The judges 
could not agree upon the correctness 
of the entry. As a reforce in the case, 
I decided that the variety was the 
Concord, having every point of the 
Concord in flavor, color, and in all 
points, excepting the one of size. 

In company with Prof L. H. Bailey 
of New York, we were driven to the 
vineyard from which these grapes 
came, We found a Concord vine which 
had upon it one branch from which 
these grapes were taken, a clear case 


ef bud variation. Cuttings from this 
bramch reproduced the same -type. - 


While the grapes yielded heavily, they 
aid not have good shipping quality, 
and there were not disseminated. 





Muck Crops—By Albert E. Wilkiason, 
Cornell university. 5x7% inches. 257 
pages. Cloth. Orange Judd com- 
pany. Price $1.25, postpaid. 
A book about vegetable crops 

on reclaimed land, in some localtties 

known as black dirt or muck. Dnring 
the last 30 years the importance of 
muck crops has steadily grown until 
today probably more interest is taken 
in this group of soils or crops grown 
thereon than any other limes of agri- 
culture. Many swamp lands have been 
drained, often by targe companies, 
and large amounts of money hay 

been made from these crops Prof 

Wilkinson has brought together 

most modern practices regarding such 

farming that are avaiiable. The work 
is drawn from the experience of prac- 
tical men in the field as well as the 
author’s own practical experience, 
making it authoritative able. 


re 
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Fall Orchard Work—At this seas 
successful orchardists go through 
orchard cutting all grass and trash 
away from the base of the and 
drawing the soil up to the trunk. T 
does away with shelters for mic 

supports the tree and drains off any 
water that might accumulate and do 
winter injury to the trees. [f mice 
and rabbits are troublesome, paint the 
base of the tree with any material 
that has a strong odor. Mice are more 
persistent than rabbits and cause 
greater damage. However, where mice 
work, a coating of whitewash contain- 
ing some concentrated lime-suiphur, 
about one gallon to five of whitewash, 
put on the butts with a brush will do 
much toward protecting the trees. 
The butt is hilled up so that all trash, 
such as weeds and grass, is covered. 


trees 


his 


Pure Insecticides—The federal in- 
secticide and fungicide board reports 
a marked improvement in the quality 
of insecticides and fungicides last 
cal year. There is a marked reduction 
in the number of violations of the 
federal act of 1910. In 1915 nearly 8% 
of the samples of lead arsenate taken 
were in violation of/the act, whereas 
in 1911-2 60% violated the law. Simi- 
larly the violations found in lime-sui- 
phur solutions had fallen from 94% to 
14%, and bordeaux from 98% to 36%. 
Only 19% of the shipment of paris 
green showed any violation of the law 


fis- 


during the last fiscal year, whereas 
in 1911-2 28% was objectionable. This 


improvement is due in large measure 
to the assistance the government has 
accorded manufacturers in neking 
their products of standard strength 
and to the growing practice of manu- 
facturers to adapt themselves to im- 
prove methods and tests. 





A Half Crop of Cabbage is in sight, 


owing to the trying conditions pointed 
out in these columns many times dur- 
ing the growing season. Cabbage for 
winter storage is grown moet largely 
in Wisconsin and New York, the last 
Named state leading The crop pro- 
duced in Indiana, Michigan and Ohio 
was made largely into kra The gov- | 
ernment October forecast for -he states 
where winter cabbage is grown is_for 
326,000 tons cabbage against 658,000 
tons produced in 1915 October has 
proved a favorable month for matur- 


ing and hardening off this crop. 


Co-operative Wa rehouses—Farmers 





in many sections already plan to 
establish, a8 soon as possible, 1 ware- 
house in which -to receive grade 
and store their crops. They propose 
to form a duly incorporated cor- 
poration to lease or own the w ire- 
house, also to operate it The farm- 
ers’ warehouse’. should ilways ‘de 
bonded and licensed in accordance 
with the new U 8S warehouse law of 
Aug 11, ‘16. Then the warehouse re- 
ceipt issued by such a company wil! 
be accepted by bankers, brokers and 
the trade as “reliable evidence of con- 


dition, quality, quantity and owner- 
ship of products named therein.” In 
this way grain, wool, flaxseed or to- 
bacco, also cotton, may be marketed 
by the original producers with all the 
advantages possessed by merchants 
and dealers in such commodioties 
when stored in terminal warehouses. 
Tt will be a simple matter for farm- 
ers’ elevator or c0-operative grain 
marketing association to take ad- 
vantage of the new law, which was 
fully described in this paper Oct 21. 
Further information will be given on 
request. The number of inquiries ar 
hand already shows the keen interest 
in the subject. 
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Get Your Buildings 
Ready for Winter 
Don't jet them “go down.” You can’t afford to, 
when Bennett prices are so low. 


Siding 


Bargains in Sieering 7 


Beautifully grained, skillfully machined, bast 
value for the money. 
1 x4 in. No. 2 Common ten Eps. ee i 
% x 2 in. Select Plain Matched Oak.... 40.00 


Porch Colu Big Value 


| A new or repaired porch adds 50 per ceat, to 
a home’s appearance. 
Colonial Columns, 8 x 8 in., 6 ft, ..4 
Turned Posts, 5 x 5 in., 8 ft ameeekeees > 
Veranda Rail, 134 in. x 5% ft.. 


FROM THE HE@RT OF THe | 
LUMBER MARL, 
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RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO, Inc. 
Price Regulators in Building Materials 


Thompson St. N. Tonawanda. New York 


HERE’S THE I-X-L 
Maple Sugar Evaporator 


Which one man can operate 
without ron of any kind 
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No lifting of pans. They 
and off arch by 
the union. Requires no watching. 

Pans cannot run dry or run over, Can draw syrup oat 
of any pan desired. Pans all of one sheet — no corruga- 
tions or partitiuns to become unsoldered or keep clean 
Warren Evaporator Works, Warren, Ohie 
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Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 























Your Money Back 





Tf Any Article Advertised 
In This Paper, You Buy, 
is Found To Be Not As 
Advertised. ::: :: 32 


i OU are guaranteed satisfac- 
) tion in your déalings with 
any advertiser in American} 
tculturist, provided that in 
writing them you say: “I saw! 
your advertisement in the Old} 
Reliable Orange Judd dmerican| 
A griculturist, to which I aos 
scribe.” 








dari 





Kt 
Ii you omit such reference, you }}} 


have no protection. By using that 
phrase you accomplish several 
things for yourself, namely: 











, You prove to the firm you write to that, 
) being one of our subscribers, you are en- 
} titled to its best service and lowest pri-es. i} 


You remind the advertiser that if he fails })) 
to do the right thing by you he wiil be re- RH 
ported to us, and if the matter is not ad- »? 
justed fairly, the firm will be debarred from 
eur advertising columns. 





By mentioning this paper, you enable the 
advertiser to tell where your inquiry or 
order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser adi 
it pays to advertise in this paper. 


And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding afl fake, misleading and 
swindling advertisements. 


When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd ¥ 
American Agricuiturist,to which | subscribe,” 
you do the one thing required of each sub- 
casther ander cas Svent cenman, Sacusy ) 
we agree to refutid to any subscriber the } 


purchase price of any article advertised in [} 
our paper, if found not to be as advertised. [7 
This contract is printed in each copy, at } 
head of first column on editorial page. 








November. 4, 1916 
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Fewer Canadian Cattle 


While stockers and feeders are be- 
ing shipped eastward, there is not a 
great supply of the best quality. 
The veteran Pennsylvania cattleman, 
Frank B. McClain, states that he made 
a rather extensive tripi through the 
Chicago, St Paul and Canadian mar- 
kets and found not only fewer stock- 
ers and feeders available; but what 
were available the averaging quality 
was below previous years. He thinks 
that very few Canadian stockers and 
feeders will be available this year. 

He says the European war has 
drained- Canada of everything in the 
shape of meat food animals and the 
result necessarily has been a shortage 
in the available crop of this class of 
cattle, Canadian cattle have for many 
years been popular in Pennsylvania 
and other eastern states. Mr McClain 
says that some Canadian feeders are 
available, but that a premium will 
have to. be paid to get them. He 
doubts very much if feeding cattle can 
be obtained at prices below what they 
have been going at in recent weeks. 


Demand Full Values for Hides 


Another item in which consumption 
has apparently overtaken production 
is hides and skins. As noted in our 
market columns from week to week 
continued firmness has_ prevailed. 
Within the last few days this has been 
intensified,. prices now the highest in 
many years. As shown in the accom- 
panying table, advances are substanh- 
tial compared with a year ago. The 
upturn is even more marked compared 
with say three years ago when country 
cow hides and.steer hides sold around 
16 cents a pound compared with 20 to 
22 cents today. The advance in calf 
skins is even more marked, 17 to 18 
cents a year ago, and 32 to 33 cents 





basis of Chicago prices today. Al- 
though not packing centers, and 
therefore leading base of supplies, 


New York prices are equally high. 

The underlying reason is the enor- 
mous demand for leather. A very sub- 
stantial buying movement has pre- 
vailed in the hide market throughout 
all of October. At the high level, 
quotations are somewhat unsettled, 
but with a strong undercurrent. 

In fact, it is not at all sure that the 
price paid for the raw product has ad- 
vanced commensurate with the price 
of leather goods. For example, within 
the past fortnight Pennsylvania man- 
ufacturers have announced that the 
wholesale price of shoes is being 
advanced 50 to 75 cents a pair. The 
United States is the only big leather 
market in the world today. Manufac- 
turers have marked up their prices a 
clean 5 cents a pound within a fort- 
night to 70 cents a pound or better for 
light union sole leather backs; last 
January price around 53 cents, and in 
January, 1915, 42 cents. As a result 
ef these conditions tanners are anxious 
to secure all hides and skins possible. 

OCTOBER QUOTATIONS ON HIDES 


[Cents per pound at Chicago.) 
916 


Aug 19. 





Oct 18 
‘ountry hides: 


Heavy steers... 22@22% 20%@21% 

Heavy cows.. 21@22 19@19% 

Calf skins.... 33@35% 31@32 
Packer hides: 

Native steers.. 27@28 25@ 26 

Tex steers.... 25@26 24@24% 

Branded cows 24% @25% 24@24% 
Sheep pelts, ea.. $1.85 $1.35 





Egg Demand Notably Strong 
The egg market continues exceed- 
inly firm in tone. The numbers of 
eges in cold storage, while always 
Jarge at this time of year, are re- 
garded by holders as perfectly man- 
ageable and will be pushed out at a 
normal rate during Oct to Jan. 
for are not difficult 
to find when it is remembered that 
Owing to. the high prices prevailing 
in the peultry market for. many 
months past there, has been great~in- 
centive on the*part of farmers to sell 
off hens, and this.has resulted in a 


supply of eggs throughout all of the 
older middle and -eastern states far 
short of the current demand. 

Egg producers this year are com- 
pelled by increasing cost of feeds and 
supplies of every sort to look for ma- 
terially higher prices if their business 
is to be a profitable one. The fall sea- 
son opens uP with eggs on a materially 
higher basis than a year ago. 

EGGS IN COLD STORAGE 

[Round thousands of cases, 30 dozens each.] 


July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1915 ...... 3,751 3,959 3,808 3,372 2,826 1,848 
1916 ....+. 3,559 3,698 — 2,891 — _ 


Eggs are always much favored and 
those who can afford to do so, will 
Pay nearly any price to _ secure 
strictly -fresh stock. Although in 
Pennsylvania the cold storage egg 
law, which operates the retain- 
ing of eggs in storage for a 
longer period than eight months, has 
been declared unconstitutional, mod- 
ern methods of refrigeration are so 
improved that the cold storage egg 
has come to be accepted by_house- 
wives for cooking purposes™ and 
largely also for table use. 


HIGHEST PRICES OF STORAGE EGGS 
{Cents per dozen.] - 
1916 Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 
Chicago ....+. 2Wwe_—_- © 2 2 
New York .... 27 19 — 23 24% 25 
Boston ..eeee - 23 22 — 22 2 28 
1915 
Chicago ...... -_ —_—- = 19 21 20 
New York .... — — — 21% 23 24 
1916 July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dee 
Chicago ....... 22 24 2 s0 — 
New York .... 26 28 #1 32 — 
1915 
Chicago ...... 1842 19 24 26 3 33 
New York .... 21 23 2 2 21% 28 


Last spring as is disclosed by the 
accompanying table, eggs went into 
storage at notably higher figures than 
in previous years, thus helping coun- 
try prices of fresh eggs at that period 
of largest proluction. In fact, the de- 
mand for fresh eggs has been so keen 
that storage holdings this year are 
less than those of a year ago. 

Fancy fresh laid cost the consumer 
all the way up to 55 and 65 cents a 
dozen. Prices for this class of eggs in 
recent seasons have reached as high as 
60 to 72 cents for the finest product 
during November and December. 
Suck transactions, however, are be- 
tween producer and consumer: The 
wholesale market at that time reflects 
prices at around 50 to 55 cents as top 
values. Eggs from one to three days 
old neatly packed in carton bearing 
brand and name of producer easily 
command best prices on city markets. 


HIGHEST PRICES FOR NEARBY FRESH EGGS 
[Cents per dozen.] 
Chicago New York Boston 
Ge§ 2 B08 ...... 25 32% 43 
Oct 15, 1915......., 2 36 46 
Nov 1, 1915 27% 39 55 
Nov 15, 1915 2Rly 42 55 
Dea 1, 1915.. . 30 33 50 
Dec 15, 1915... 0% 42 50 
Jan 1, 1916. vate ae 41 44 
Jan 15, 1916 28 7 28 
Oct 1, 1914 2” $1 
Oct 15, 1914........ 23 50 52 
Nov 1, 11 25 5d 
Nov 15, 1914 8 5% 
Dec 1, 1914 2 13 
Dec 15, 1914 i 1 r5 
Jan 1, 1915.. ry 4) 45 
Jan 15, 1915........ 34 42 41 
Fresh western eggs from middle 
west states have already found ex- 
cellent outlet at New York and Bos- 
ton this season, these in demand as 
substitute for high priced, nearby 


eggs, Storage eggs latterly were quot- 
able as high as 35 to 38S cents per 
dozen to the consumer. 





Three Years of Price Trend 

In this season of shortage in so many 
of the important farm crops, both 
staple and special, it is of the great- 
est value to agriculture that high 
prices .prevailed at the very beginning 
of the harvest movement. Going back 
a dozen years, more or less, it was not 
infrequently the case that prices to 
growers were often very lew during 
the autumn, and perhaps into early 
winter, a time when speculators were 
accumulating and storing up the farm 
surplus. Then in the last quarter of 
the yseason, and perhaps well into 
spring, prices would advance sharply, 
the middlemen getting most of these 
profits. 

Not so in the season of 1916-7. 
Right from the start, as all know who 
have followed our market _ reports, 
prices have ruled reasonably good, 
and in some instances very high to the 
producers. There are a few excep- 
tions, such as hay, which is plentiful; 
also afew of the minor specials, 
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Buy ON YOUR OWN TERMS. 


I Have Now Made it Possible for Every 
Worthy, Creditable Man 
NO 


in the United States to 
M re) ™ oa Y Buy a WITTE En- 
DOWN 


gine, on Practically 
His Own Terms. 
Easy Payments —ED.H. WITTE 
Bank Deposit 
or 
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of Payment and 
Choice of Engines— 
Gasoline Gas, or 
Keroséne, Any Size : 

3 Upto 22H-P. 90 Days’ Trial. 5 Year Guarantee. 


ONLY a big, successful engine factory, making thousands of engines 

yearly and selling direct to users, could offer you the Engine Quality and Engine Terms 
thatI can. If you need an engine, either Kerosene or Gasoline, for any purpose — Pumping 
— Grinding — Wood Sawing—Spraying — Cream Separating — Silo Filling —or you have shop 
machinery to operate— Try a WITTE Engine 90 Days. Do Your Work— Prove that a 
WITTE Engine is the biggest engine value on the market, that WITTE prices will save you 
alotof money. Your WITTE Engine if taken care of will be just as good ten or twenty 
years from now as the day you start it. Some are using WITTE Engines built 20, 25 and 30 
yearsago. I guarantee any WITTE Engine you select for Five Years From Date of 
Purchase and my Guarantee has a Million Dollar Factory Back of it. Don’t forget that 
the low prices I am able to quote are possible only because of the large number I am able 
to produce and sell. The more engines I can sell, the less it costs to manufacture, the more 
material I can buy at reduced rates. I make nothing but engines—sell them direct from the 
factory —and when I tell you that I can save half your engine money, I mean just what I 
say. You take no more chance in buying from me, than you would to draw money from one 


bank and deposit it in another. 
My New 1916 Book, “How to Judge Engines.” Tells you 
FREE, Postpaid how to properly judge engines, why I use 4-ring pistons 


where others use three, advantage of cylinder and base separate—no overhang of cylinder, 
vertical valves—no inside wear, safety spark shift for easy starting, automobile style of 
ignition, and many other distinctive WITTE features that you cannot get in other engines, 
Write me today for this Free Book and latest WITTE prices.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres., 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

1809 Oakland Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
1809 Empire Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Do It Now, while this offer is 
good. My best offers are going out 
Now — just when you need an engine. 




















Don’t buy any engine 
until you have read m 
book. Right now 

am giving more engine 

value, and 7 liberal 

terms than 

ever before. = 

ERE R TR ORL ee, 

Just Send Me Your Name 

and address on a post card, or write mea 

letter stating what kind of work you want 
an engine for. 
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Keystone Corn Shellers 


“THE big point that commends the Keystone 
corn sheller to American farmers is its 
It removes trash and 
dirt from the shelled corn, it shells all the corn, it 
cracks no kernels, and it scores and breaks no cobs. 
The Keystone is the most economical corn sheller. 


capacity for clean shelling. 


The Keystone corn sheller is made in 1, 2, 4 and 
6-hole sizes, to operate by hand, horse, or engine power. The 
one-hole pony shellers, in steel and wood styles, fell a profitable 
place on farms of all sizes. The larger shellers are sold, 
mounted, unmounted, or down, for use on trucks or on barn floor. 

Keystone corn shellers are noted for durability as well as 
clean shelling. You'll make no mistake if you buy a Keystone. 
See the IHC local dealer who handles them, or drop us a line 
and we’ll send you our booklet, ‘For Better Crops,’ containing 
the opinions of experts on corn raising, and full information 
about the Keystone corn sheller, 


International Harvester Company of America 
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Wanted—A Change in Styles 
Wheat, due to entirely legitimate rea- 
sons, has been high from the moment 
the first bushel left the threshing ma- 
chine, and is high today. 

WHEAT PRICES AT CHICAGO 

(May delivery, following crop named.] 


Crop of Nov Jan Mar 
1915 $1.06@1.08 $1.30@1.32 $1.10@1.13 
1914 1.1841.22 1.43@1.45 1.54@1.55 
1913 91@ .92 94@ .95 94@ .95 
For purposes of comparison, we/| 
print herewith little tables showing | 
wheat values the three preceding 
years so far as future deliveries are 


concerned. The trend is not necessarily 


a criterion of what may be absolutely 


expected in the coming winter and 
spring. The figures simply reflect 
what actually happened, due to in- 
fluences at the time, which have now 
passed into history. The quotations 
are based on May delivery wheat at 
Chicaco, in the seasons following the 
crops of one, two and three years ago; 
at a time, too, when there was no 
such domestic and world shortage in 
breadstuffs as now. For example, last 
fall, in Nov, wheat was selling to be 
delivered in May, 1916, around $1.08 p 
bu; by Jan the price of May delivery 
had advanced to 1.32, but in Mar it had 
sagred, due to various redsons, to 1.13. 
Two years ago, from the crop of 1914, 
wheat advanced almost steadily from 
a May price around 122 in Nov, to 
1.55 in Mar. In Oct, 1916, wheat has 


sold up to 1.87 in Chicago, and fcy 
springs around 2.08 at N Y. 
Cash corn has been in _  continu- 


ously good demand for a long time. 
While there is not as much specula- 
tion im this as in wheat, May delivery 
of corn is always an interesting thing 
on the produce exchanges. Corn in 
carlots within a week has sold sub- 
stantially above $1 in N Y and Balti- 
more, fcy old up to 1.15@1.17. 


CORN PRICES AT CHICAGO 
{May delivery, following crop named.) 
Crop of Nov Jan Mar 
1915 63@64c T94B80K%c TTMTI%Cc 
1914 .... TI@T2 74075 72@73 
1913 -» 7@71 69@70 67@69 





Movement of Potato Prices 


In this year of assured shortage in 
potatoes farmers who will have some 
to sell are discussing keenly the ques- 
tion of probable price changes with 
reference to selling now or holding 
their crop. This is a matter where 
each . individual grower necessarily 
must use his own judgment, as he is 
the one who is to gain or lose by 
whatever decision he may make. 
Certain it is that with potatoes at 
their present high values loss due to 
faulty storare conditions would be 
severe. If potatoes are held it must 
be under best nossible conditions. 

POTATO PRICES AT SEW YORK 


(Tn cents per bushel.) 
, Rus Now Jan Mar 
1915 “374 850@ .90 1.00@1.25 1.25@1.30 
1914 ..cuse 333 55@ .65 Sn@ .55 45@ 5 
WDIB ..ceee 290 .75@1.00 .75@ .80 .88@ .90 


* Round millions of bushels. 
POTATO PRICES AT CHICAGO 


{Tm cents per bushel.] 

oo aad Bus Nov Jan Mar 
1918 ....0% *37 .55@.66 .95@1.05 95@1.00 
WOME ...006 333 50@ 52 iSs@ .48 40@ .45 
|) ) er 290 .65@.78 35@ .90 -70@ .75 

* Round millions of bushels. 

In accompanying tables price 
ranges. for potatoes the past three 


years at Chicago and at New York are 
shown. These, when considered in re- 
lation to the size of the crop given 
in round millions of bushels, may 
serve somewhat as an indication to 
the interested grower as to the way 
the market has acted in past times. 
It is interesting to note that the crop 
of 1915, attnough larger than either 
of the two preceding years, sold at 
materially higher prices during Jan- 
uary and March than did potatoes in 
the two years previous. Undoubtedly 
the generally prosperous condition of 
the people, particularly in the indus- 
trial centers of the east, had some- 
thing to do with the demand during 
the year 1915-6 and the greater con- 
sumption. Potato prices are deter- 


ing and able to pay. When he fails 
advance in 


to respond to an prices, 


price declines follow. 
The Advance in Milch Cows 


Higher prices for milk, butter and 
cheese, as well as for hay, forage and 
mill feeds, are bringing about a stiff 
advance in the price of milch cows. 
This advance is extending to heifers 
and young stock, being added to by 
the eontinued firmness in the quota- 
tions for all kinds of beef creatures, 
meats and meat products. 

Cows that are giving little or no 
milk and that will not calve again un- 
til early spring, are the cheapest on 
the market, because of the high cost 
of carrying them through the winter. 
When they freshen in spring they 
probably will command prices high 
enough to pay a profit on their win- 
tering. 

Cows which have just freshened or 





were w 
Actual prices vary in : 
the 's performance, record 
distance from market, ranging 
m $50 to as high as $150. Pro- 
near to the great markets 
‘or whole milk are paying from $125 
high as $175 for good, fresh 


30 to 60 pounds of milk 


vn Fase Leben gS erro 


TEAGRS 
fi 
: 


from 
day. 

Increased as is the demand for best 
cows, farmers and dairymen say they 
simply cannot afford to feed poor 
cows under present cenditions. There- 
fore, the fresh cow that will give only 
a few quarts a day, and that only for 
a few months, has not advanced in 
value as much as the high grade of 
cows. Prices for cows also are less 
wherever dairying is backward, or 
where whole milk is not produced for 
market to any great extent. 


ef 


month or two. 





thé past month,.or two at nearly all 
the public sales of pure-bred stock. 





Calf Should Be Housed a cédnsider- 
able distance from its dam when 
weaned, in order to reduce the worry 
of both to the minimum. Require the 
calf to exist without milk for 18 to 24 
hours after weaning, as a hungry calf 
is much more teachable than one 
more contented. The first feed should 
consist of a small amount of the 
mothers’ milk, freshly drawn. Force 
is of little avail iff teaching a calf to 
drink and it may result unsatisfac- 


that 


are 


to calve during November, 


The probability seems to be that a 


torily for 


both calf and 


attendant. 
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Your HUDSON SUPER-SIX 
Will Advance $175 


You who now-own a Super-Six will gain 


the increase—no change in models 


Your Super-Six will be worth more next year. And those who 
buy then must pay $175 more. When cars under way are 


completed we must 
i ice advances Decem 


This is another unexpected attraction in the 
Hudson Super-Six. 

The usual car, the first season, depreciates 
some 30 per cent. In addition to that, on later 
models makers often reduced the price. So the 
one-year drop in value averaged 40 per cent or 
more. 

The Super-Six motor—almost without friction 
—hardly depreciates at all. And that’s the 
chief part of a car. 

The Super-Six price will advance with materials 
for we never shall lessen our standards. So 
December Ist, when materials on hand are 
exhausted, the price will advance $175. And 
you who own the Super-Six will share that added 
value. 


No Pretensions 


That very announcement will reveal the 
strength of the Hudson position. Most weaker 
cars, we believe, will not dare to advance. Some 
way will be found to avoid it. 


But the Hudson Company, on its Super-Six, 
will never make pretensions. 


Hudson profits, considering our size and output 
are very small indeed. They have always been 
so, and all insiders know it. Our very balance- 
sheet proves that our margins are minimum. 

On December Ist, we start using materials 
bought under this year’s contracts. Prices on 
all of them have advanced enormously. 

On a Hudson-grade car makers can lessen the 
quality without making the difference apparent 
at once. But that would be treason to Hudson 
standards. 

So we do—and do frankly—what is obviously 
necessary. We add the extra cost of materials. 











add to the price the added cost of mate- 


Ist. 





No Advance on Sold Cars 


You who have already ordered—either open 
or enclosed Super-Sixes—will get delivery at the 
price agreed up to December Ist. 

And many Hudson dealers, probably, have 
some cars yet to sell of our present production. 
We have 3500 cars under way, all of which will be 
sold at present prices. 

If you can get one, get it. Buying now will 
save you $175. And the present model will not 
be changed, unless in some minor refinements. 


Another World Record 


The Super-Six, as you know, holds a hundred 
records which no other car ever met. These 
include all the world’s stock touring car records 


up to 100 miles. They include the 24-hour. 


record of 1819 miles, where we broke the stock 
car record by 52 per cent. 

They include the Pike’s Peak hill-climb—the 
world’s greatest event of itskind. The Super-Six 
won over 20 competitors. 

Now we add the ocean-to-ocean record—from 
San Francisco to New York. The most sought- 
for record in America. That trip was made by a 
Super-Six in 5 days, 3 hours and 31 minutes— 
beating the record by 15 hours. 

And that same car turned around at New 
York and went back to San Francisco in faster 
time than any other car ever made the ocean-to- 
ocean trip. It was the first car ever to make a 
round trip across the continent against time. The 
time for the round trip was 10 days, 21 hours, 3 
minutes. That was only 2)4 days longer than 
the best one-way trip made by a famous eight. 

So the Super-Six today stands supreme. And 
there is no probability that a rival can match it, 
because we own the patents. 
These are all-important facts. 




















































































Phaeton, 7-passenger . . $1475 Touring Sedan - « « «+ $2000 Town Car . . « « «+ « $2798 2 
Roadster, 2-p Ee e « BS Rdemouiiie s « « ce st le OS Tewn Car Landaulet . . 2850 = 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . . 1775 (Prices f.0, 6, Detroit) Li i Landaul. - « 28e 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Distribution of Farm Produce 
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Milk Freight Rates Too High 


Many months ago American Agri- 
culturist showed that freight rates on 
milk in New York city territory were 
higher than similar rates in other sec- 
tions and higher than on other prod- 
ucts within the same mileage. In the 
Boston territory, for instance, the 
freight rates on milk are approximate. 
ly but half what they are for milk go- 
ing to New York city. It now turns 
out that the rates on milk to Philadel- 
phia are considerably less than freight 
rates on milk going to New York city. 
This fact was brought out in the 
hearing before the interstate com- 
merce commission in Washington last 
week. 

Representatives of the milk traffic 
appeared before the commission and 
argued for decreased rates, claim- 
ing that the present rates are the re- 
sult of four successive increases in 
Philadelphia, the last being made un- 
der the 5% authorization by the inter- 
state commerce commission two years 
ago, and the same 5% authorization on 
the milk zone arrangement in the ter. 
ritory of New York city. The facts 
that the milk shipping trade is regu- 
lar and highly profitable and that in- 
expensive terminals are required, like- 
wise inexpensive equipment such as 
old locomotives and cars can be used, 
and that the milk traffic is a regular 
business occasioning no losses whatso- 
ever to railroads, have been urged as 
irrefutable reasons for a reduction of 
freight rates. 

Under the present arrangement in 
the New York city territory there is a 
zone rate up to 40 miles from market, 
known as zone A; of 41 to 100 miles, 
known as zone B; of 101 to 190 miles, 
known as zone C, and over 190 miles 
known as zone D. The rates are re- 
spectively 23 cents, 26 cents, 29 cents 
and 32 cents per can of 40 quarts with 
an increase of 5% covered in the in- 
terstate commerce authorization for 
higher rates. For milk received on 
the west side of the Hudson there is a 
charge of 5 cents a can additional for 
ferriage. 

Albert Manning, secretary of the 
dairymen’s league, has shown that the 
freight rate on apples, for instance, 
from his station at Otisville in small 
quantities is less per 100 pounds than 
the freight rate on milk from the 
same station, the milk going in 
through full cars, whereas the fruit 
may be shipped in small lots, thus re- 
quiring milk farmers to pay higher 
freight rates than producers of other 
products. This same condition obtains 
in respect to other products, some of 
them farm, but particularly commer- 
cial and manufacturing products. 

The evidence presented unquestion- 





ably demonstrates that farmers are 
paying too much to railroads for haul- 
ing their milk. The interstate com- 
merce commission has the whole prob- 
lem of adjusting milk rates under ad- 
visement, already having reported for 
the Boston territory, Some of the rul- 
ings being greatly to the advantage of 
milk producers. Dairy farmers should 
leave no stone unturned to bring out 
the facts that milk rates be reduced 
to make them consistent with carrier 
charges on other products. 





Dealers Buy Cheaply as Possible 

Why should there be such a difference 
in price of eggs? I note that in a 
Buffalo paper they are quoted at 35 
cents a dozen wholesale, where at Lit- 
tle Genesee they are quoted at 25 cents 
a dozen for fresh ergs. Who fixes the 
price?—[A. B. C., Allgany County, N ¥. 

Undoubtedly dealers who buy eggs 
set the price. They pay just as little 
as they are forced to pay. Where 
there is only a little competition 
among buyers prices to farmers are 
depressed. If competition is keen, de- 
mand for fresh eggs great, then the 
prices go up. Very likely the reason 
the price for eggs at these local points 
is so low is because there are few 
buyers and they keep prices down to 
the lowest point. Of course, eggs 
wholesale are worth a little more in 
a large city than wholesale in a small 
town. There are so many middlemen 
who want their profit out of the 
movement from the place of produc- 
tion to place of consumption that 
there is often a wide difference be- 
tween prices at the two points. 


Winter Lamb Raising 

[From Page 5.] 
too small to admit the ewes. A hay- 
rack 10 feet long is made on one side 
of the pen. The rack is 14 inches 
deep and the slats are vertical and 4% 
inches apart. The very choicest clover 
hay is fed in this rack and is changed 
three times a day. The grain trough 
is partitioned so that corn is in one 
end and a mixture of bran and linseed 
meal in the other. ‘A constant supply 
is kept in the trough. At least once 
a day the uneaten part is cleaned out 
and put in the ewes’ feed. I suppose 
when nosed over much it becomes un- 
palatable. 

Lambs will begin to nibble at feed 
when about two weeks old. I once 
read that to get them to begin eating 
to sprinkle a little sugar on their feed 
for a few days. I tried it and it 
worked all right. Some of the sugar 
dissolved and stuck to the trough. 
Sometime in March, on a real warm 
day, the honey bees came and chased 
both myself and the lambs out of the 
Pen. T had to make a new trough. 




















Champion Ayrshire Bull at National Dairy Show 
ee Ne ees tenes a John A. Ness of Maine. 
yong ncectinal this breed. Canada also 


stronghold for Ayrshives, 





That ended my experience with sugar 
on the lambs’ feed. 

One year after the lambs had got to 
eating good I kept a careful record of 
weights of the feeds eaten by the 
jambs for a period of two weeks. The 
feeds were corn, bran, linseed meal 
and oats. I figured out the nutritive 
ratio of the total if mixed and was 
surprised ‘to find it to be almost iden- 
tical ‘with the required ratio given in 
feeding standards. 
is this: The lambs if given the proper 





The lesson learned | 


variety will balance their own ration. | 


They say the game is true of hogs 
and some other animals. 
This season I had 25 of the lambs 


contracted to go March 24 at 14 cents 


a”~ pound. The remaining 15 were 
sold April 15 at 12 cents a pound, the 
lambs being weighed at my barn; sold 


36 winter lambs in Pittsburgh at 16 
cents a pound, avergge of $814 a head. 





Retailers’ Margin of Profit 


I notice your editorial on the = 
of sugar. It is true sugar did drop 11 
cents, but only for a very short time. 
The day this article reached the readers 
Sugar was much higher. If we retail- 
ers do what you say we have a right 
to do, advance with the market, is your 
editorial fair to the retailer? You name 
refinery prices which are O K for New 
York city market, but how about the 
freight of 20 to 30 cents at distant 
points and a small margin of profit; 
this makes the price to the farmer seem 
too high, and it would be too high if 
we retailers are getting that much 
profit. I am writing to point out the 
danger of going at this thing without 
considering the matter from various 
angles. I am deeply interested in the 
welfare of the farmer, or would not 
have written to you. I want to co- 
operate with you to make 


better Forts 
ers, but I want to see fair play.—[H. J. 
B., North Lawrence, N Y. 

This is certainly written in good 
spirit, and neighbor B with vast num- 
bers of other loyal village trade people 
are thoroughly in earnest in desiring 
to see agricultural interests prospered. 
In fact, this was recognized in the 
aditorial in question which specially 
stated that sugar is “always sold at 
a very close margin to retailers.” But 
the point brought out, and this re- 
lated more to perishable produce than 
to such standards as sugar, is that 
middlemen, in this case the retailers, 
while properly enough quite willing to 
follow an upward trend in prices, are 
usually too little inclined to follow a 
downward price trend until forced to 
do so. Times without number, 
particularly in the season for market- 
ing fruits and vegetables this is seen. 

In fact, it is true of very large 
numbers. ‘of retailers catering to the 
family trade in the cities and towns, 
that they never reduce their prices on 
apples or peaches or potatoes, etc, un- 
til absolutely obliged to. Many retail 
purveyors say in effect they “would 
rather sell a small quantity of produce 
at a good profit than a large quantity 
at a small profit.” This really con- 
tinues one of the gravest problems in 
the distribution of farm produce, 
particularly that of a perishable na- 
ture. It is not so much a question 
whether a retailer is making 25 cents 
on 100 pounds of sugar, as it is 
whether he is willing to aid his sup- 
porters in any farming community to 
put into the hands of consumers large 
quantities of farm produce at narrow 
margins, thus benefiting all hands. 








DUBIOUS 
About What Her Husband Would Say. 


A Mich. woman tried Postum be- 








cause coffee disagreed with her and | 


her husband. She writes: 

“My husband had palpitation of the 
heart—was unable to work and in bed 
part of the time. 

“JT had stomach trouble, and was so 
weak I could not attend to my house- 
work—both of us using coffee all the 
time and not realizing it was harmful. 

“One morning the grocer’s wife said 
she believed coffee was the cause of 
our trouble and advised Postum. I 
took it home, rather dubious about 


what my husband would say—he was | 


fond of coffee. 


“Rut I took coffee right off the 
table and we haven’t used any since. 
You should have seen the change in 
vs and now my husband never com- 
Plains of heart palpitation any more. 
My stomach trouble disanneared after 
I began Postum. My children love it 
and it does them good, which can’t be 
said of coffee.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Pestum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pkgs. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
disso quickly in a cup of hot wa- 
ter, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 30¢ and 
5Oc tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 











HREE-FIFTEEN— 
the Call Boy comes, 
to wake the Rail- 


road man. Big Ben was 
on the job first. He 
started the day at three. 
He is right on the minute 
when there’s an early 
run. 

The Railroad boys all like 
Big Ben. He helps them make 
the grade. 

Big Ben will run your day 
on schedule time—he’ll side- 
track the Sandman whenever 
you say. 

He’s seven inches tall, 
spunky, neighborly — down- 
right good, 

At your jeweler’s, $2.50 in 
the States, $3.50 in Canada. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
if your jeweler doesn’t stock 
him. 


Western Clock Co. 
La Salle, Iil., U. S. A. Makers of Westclox 
ETT TENET 


STARS MAKE DOLLARS 


if you re @ man of energy and business ability, here's aa 
poms worth consideration, There is a 
great demand for drilled water wells, and 






















_ ; \\ there's large sure profits to the man with a 
$600 STAR DRILLING MACHINE 
Starts Portable—Steam or Gasoline 

You in Best by test. Low in price, hi 
Busi- in practical worth. You can make 
Desg it pay for itself and earn dividends 
all the time. Look into this! Sold 


oa payment plan if desired. 
140 catalogue de- 
21 different Star O 


Bu —_ rite ue and we'll maif 
—y thie book which will point 
Tite to-day ‘ 
Star Drilling Machine Co, 
515 Washington St. 
Akron, O, 





AGENT’S SAMPLE FREE 
$00 candle ae outdoor Lamp and Safety 
Lantern. torm and Weather Proof. | 
house, barn, camp, anywhere. Noemoke. No 

=. Absolutely safe. Burns xy" Guar- 


teed. Burns 98¢ air, . Price 
Sw. Sells fast. 100% profit. a —F sales 
jan. Save your now. Write quick 


sample offer. 


Boote Mig. Co., Bex 1505 DAYTON, OHIO. & 


Soil Management 


By F. H. KING 


In this volume is presented the 
principles governing the productive 
capacity of fields, as influenced by 
soil management. Soil moisture, 








its relation te plant feeding, its 
conservation, etc. Earth mu ches 
reclamation of swamp lands, and 
the functions of lime in soil. The 


physical features of soil and main- 
tenance of the best physical soil 
condition. Also application and con- 
servation of water, with special ref- 
erence toirrigated lands. 


Hlastrated. 303 Pages. 5x7 inches 
Cloth. Net $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Market Milk Prices very firm in the position they have 
taken, while the dealers up to the time 


of going to press had no made any 
definite’ move to meet the increased 
agreement waS’ feures asked; the dealers say farmers 


{From Page 6] 
ers should receive Only a few days 


ago the following 





reached to become effective Novem- 4+. now getting 5 to 5% cents, and in essay 
! ) : ° race ; : 3 - ‘ ; ite 
ber'1, 1916. The price of milk was in some cases even more, and abjecting to = 
ase yd e s yr of 7 FOS “ 
creased 2 cents pe r gallon. It range the cent demand. 
as follows: For November and De- 


cember farmers will receive 22 cents 
a gallon; for January, February, March 
and April 20 cents, and May, June G. R. V.. PENNSYLVANIA 
July and August 15 cents. The com- The milk situation in the Scranton 
sumer will have to pay the increase (Pa) market is very queer, especially 
as the city dairymen propose to im- for the producer. The dealers ad- 


Market Milk Around Scranton Shag Seatiaetens Se eter be del ens en 


thousands of fatms. Just read what 
C. O. Quist of Crookston, Minn., says: 
“The Perfection Milker is of inestimable 


value. We keep constantly 40 cows and over. 
We use the Perfection Milker, and it can only 


HAYE you ever stopped to 
realize that hand milking is 
not Nature’s Way? The calf’s 
mouth is the perfect milker. 


crease their prices.” vanced the price to 10 cents a quart 


So far as retail prices to consumers 
are concerned, these were reported in 
American Agriculturist one week ago, 


for regular milk and 12 cents a quart 
for special milk to the consumer, 
while in some cases they advanced the 


The natural way of milking is: The gentle 
suction—the Spiral downward Squeeze 
of the calf’s tongue—and the Period of 
complete Release when the calf swallows. 


be appreciated by actual experience, and as 
for the sanitation, it is far cleaner than 
hand milking. The machine is so simple 
that it can be kept very clean without much 
work, My cows show an increase in milk 
and I think the cause for this is that the 


2 cents per quart for grade A when price to the producer; in other cases 
sold in bottles and 10 cents for grade no advance was made. The price to 
B when sold in bottles; also that grade the producer is from 4 cents a quart 
B milk sold to consumers bringing to $2.29 per 100 pounds.* At Nicholson 
their own containers and carrying the the creimery is shut down and a New 
milk away with them will be sold at york city firm is paying the producers 
8 cents. This is the situation today, according to dairymen’s league prices. 
and the retailers’ prices are here The Scranton dealer that ran the 
printed in detail. They are the figures creamery is buying his milk from the 
put out by the Borden company for New York city firm. I suppose he 
New York city, announcing the new would rather close his creamery than 
scale of prices in which all but one pay the producer the price, still he 
grade of milk is boosted. The schedule will pay the New York firm an ad- 


Each of these actions is a necessity to 
milking without harm to the cow. 

Only the Perfection.duplicates these 
three actions of Nature’s Way. 


Cows Like the Perfection 


Cows actually seem to prefer it to hand 
milking. Perfection suction never ex- 
ceeds that exerted by the calf. No irritat- 
ing harness. The Perfection is the only 
machine adjustable to suit hard or easy 
milking cows. 


machine is somuch more uniform in action 
thar. hand milking, and it does not irritate the 
cows in the least, Anyone wanting to seea 
machine in Operation ¢an ~~ by calling at 
my farm during milking 
A Perfection will relieve nl also from 
milking drudgery. Upon request we will 
send names of Perfection users in your 
neighborhood. 


Send for Perfection Booklet 


Write for fr for Sapte Perfection Booklet for yourself and 
friends. Whether ready to buy or not, this book- 
let will interest you. Send for it today. 








follows: vance over the dairymen’s league 
me ‘ —_ pastourined a quart..... i prices, PERFECTION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
trade milk, pasteurized, a quart.. “ ss - 3 
Grade B milk pasteurized, a pint.. 0 Feed prices keep advancing. I saw 26th Ave. S. & 26th St., Minneapolis 
Extra heavy cream, a half-pint.... 1 a bill the other day where a farmer 
Route cream, a half-pint......... esses Lle i ~ be 
Condensed milk, a half-pint........ 9c paid $2 fort cern meal. I am told now 





Buttermilk, a quart.. . 
Certified milk, a quart...... ° lée 


Comparing the figures her printed, 
it must be remembered that consum- 
ers anywhere in New York city may 


it is $2.20 a 100 pounds. Bran is $1.60 
and gluten $1.70, so milk prices should 
advance to the producer and not to 
the consurner where the jobber of an 
go to a retail store or depot and buy irticle gets twice what the manufac- 
good grade B milk at 8 cents, carrying ‘Urer or producer gets. You can de- 
it away with them, this figure being 2 Pemd that something is decidedly 

. wrong, and that is just about what 


cents cheaper than bottled grade B i . <a 
milk pasteurized and delivered from 1e Scranton milk dealers are doing. 


retailer’s wagon direct to consumer 
New England Producers Win 
The great contest for better prices 
to producers carried on for several The dairymen of northeastern Ohio 
weeks past jn New England is coming and western Pennsylvania organized 
out victoriously. So far as the Boston several weeks ago and asked for an 
trade is concerned, this has been set- increase in price to be paid for milk 
tled on the basis of 3) cents a can of for the following six months. Dele- 
8% quarts in Boston. This is the price gates have met the creamery owners 
agreed upon by leading wholesale dis- several times, but they refused to pay 
tributers in the Greater Boston the price demanded by the dairymen. 
market, although one or two big con- On October 1 all the dairymen 
sumers are still to come in, but every- were to kep their milk at home. 
where understand they will do so. On October 16 the milk distributers of 
The offer of 50 cents a canto farmers Pittsburgh wired, accepting the dairy- 
for milk delivered at wholesale dis- men’s terms of $2.05 per 100 gounds 
tributing plant in Boston has been ac- for 3.5% milk, to add or take 3% cents 
cepted by the New England milk pro- per point. Our dairymen are pleased 
ducers’ association. as it would haye been a serious hard- 
Late last week positive steps were ship to many 6f them, as they need 
taken in western Massachusetts to or- every cent of “the net proceeds from 
ganize producers, demanding practi- their dairies. 
cally 6 cents a quart for milk deliv- Farmers digging late potatoes wiil 
ered in Springfield. The producers are have slightly over half the average 





DOWN and 


ef ) $ 
U One Year 
| To Pay ; 


fh For any Size—Direct from Factory ga gat 


You can now get one of these splendid money-making, labor- 
saving machines on a plan whereby it will earn its own ares and i 
more before you pay. You won s feel the cost at 


‘944° NEY BUTTERFLY ~ 


No. 2 Juni leaning, close skimming, durable, 
Titetime guaranteed auaeaaene oo 95 co! per hour. We also make four other 
sizes up to our big 600 |b. capacity machine shown here—all sold at similar low prices 
and on our liberal terms of only $2 down and a year to pay. 


tonne! 3Q DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Strom eg 


Device, -Rust 

Poe and Easily | You can have 30 days FREE trial and see for yourself 
—tLow how easily one of these splendid machines wil! earn 
Tank — Oil its own cost and more before zon peu. Try it along- 

Down ank — side of any separator you wis! cep 
— Ball Bear- | If not you can return it at our expense and we will 
ings — Easy Turn- fe your® pone © ey & the © frelebt > 4 

“<= ways. ou won” 
ie Sas it waiik no risk. Postal brings Free Catalog Fo Folder and ‘direct ; 
rame——Upen from factory offer. -Buy from the manufacturers 
and Cream Spouts. | and save money. Write TODAY. is 
v5 ill. 


Albaugh-Dover Co,, 2172 Marshall Bivd., Chica 





Ohio Dairymen Also Win 


S. ABELL, TRUMBULL COUNTY, O 





























































































iP. Saas 


Your silo, to produce the best silage, should be round, air-tight 
at the sides and bottom, and should have absolutely smooth interior 
walls. This latter is most important, as inequalities in the walls mean 
spaces in which air can gather and cause decay. Build with 


North Garolina Pine 
“The Wood Universal” 

Thie remarkable wood is well adapted for the building of silos. 
Properly protected, it will resist rot indefinitely. Being a non-con- 
ductor of heat, it will keep yo ee silage in perfect condition. And it 
is unusually Fab Ioan ere’s a suitable grade for every farm 
purpose. Ask your dealer for North Carolina Pine. 


Write today for our 160-page Farm Building book. It is full of money- 
saving point and photos of farm buildings and helpful hints of - 





ers—plans 
kinds. me | regularly for One Dollar but costs you not one cent. 
Book No. 1 


North Carolina Pine Association 











Dairy Show Champion Holstein Bull 
Highest honors in Holstein bulls at the recent dairy show at Spring- 
field, Mass, went to the state of Iowa when the championship was 
awt arded to Oak De Kol Ollie Homestead. He is an animal of beautiful 
conformation representing the highest type of a dairy sire. 




















November 4, 1916 




















Gloria Benedictine, Champion Jersey Cow 


Seldom, if ever, have more of the very best Jersey cows in the coun 
try been brought together than in the cow classes at Springfield, Mass. 


Gloria Benedictine, owned by A. V. 
She is considered one of the best Jersey cows ever 


declared champion. 
exhibited at the dairy show. 


Potato bugs destroyed many 
Some of the insecticides sold 
farmers were spurious. Hay crop of 
Trumbull county was large and of 
good quality. Wheat and oats over 
half average yield. Our farmers thresh- 


yield. 
fields. 


ing buckwheat, with~ large acre- 
age and good yieki. Clover for 
seed is harvested and _ will be 


good yield. Owing to bad weather 
corn was planted two weeks late. The 
hot weather of July and August forced 
its growth, and our silos generally_full. 
Youngstodn hucksters pay marfers at 
door for potatoes $1.40 a bushel, ap- 
ples 40 cents, veais, light weight 1% 
cents a pound, hogs 9% cents, eggs 34 
cents a dozen, butter 25 to 35 cents. 
Many good roads being built and re- 
paired in Trumbull county. 





Findings Suggest Legislation 


As the outcome of investigation so 
far conducted by the Wicks joint leg- 
islative committee, which has covered 
nearly 30 counties, important legisla- 
tion intended to remedy certain exist- 


ing evils will be introduced at the next” 


session of the New York legislature. 
Among other things efforts will prob- 
ably be made to standardize ice cream 
and a bill will be introduced which 
will encourage the sheep industry in 
New York. Legislation may be en- 
acted against certain dairy feeds con- 
taining large percentages of oats hulls, 
while other bills will be along lines 
such as will materially benefit the 
dairy industry. A mass of correspond. 
ence secured from officers of the state 
retail feed dealers’ assoication, now in 
the hands of the attorney-general, 
may also develop some interesting 
features. 

Expert accountants in the employ of 
the committee are now at work on 


Barnes of Connecticut was finally 


i 

the books of the large milk gathering 
concerns in New York city. Their 
findings will be given to the committee 
at hearings which will be held in New 
York in November. Through recent 
sessions in Buffalo, when many of the 
large grain men of the western part of 
the state were subpenaed for appear- 
ance before the committee, a mass of 
information is now in the hands of 
Senator Wicks and his associates as to 
the’ methods that are employed in thu 
shipment and weighing grain. In- 
stances were disclosed where it was a 
practice to utilize the sweepings of the 
elevator in dairy feed mixtures. 

Many farmers in western New 
York declared that at present milk 
prices they were virtually working for 
nothing and paying-«their board. Oth- 
ers said ‘their only gain from the 
herds was the fertilizer used on their 
herd omitted to figure any wages for 
ers whoemade anything from their 
herd, omitted to figure any wages for 
the women who aided them in their 
work in many instances. Cost of pro- 
duction figures everywhere submitted 
to the committee show that the dairy- 
men need all the help they can get if 
the milk industry, the backbone of the 
state, is to be preserved and  en- 
couraged. 





Favor Municipal Dairy 
BERTRAM Y. KINZEY 

At the recent meeting of Maryland 
and Virginia milk producers supplying 
Washington, D C, the dairymen de- 
cided to work for the establishment of 
a municipal dairy in Washington. This 
decision was the result of several 
weeks’ campaign to bring about better 
prices for milk. The plans would in- 
clude the establishment of offices in 


[To Page 18] P 
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Manager of St Croix Certified Milk Farm Has Pleasant Home 


Manager Archie Stone, whose home is pictured above, takes charge 


of the St Croix farm in Rensselaer county, 


N Y, where hundreds of 


quarts of grade A certified milk are turned out daily for the New York 


city market. 
dustry. 


The certified milk business is a specialty of the milk in- 
It takes costly equipment and the best of management to handle 
the business. properly. The St Croix farm has both. 
Pure-bred Holsteins and part pure-bred Guernseys. 


The herd is part 
The equipment and 


cold storage plant are of the best. Mr Stone is continually making little 


imp 


economically ag possi 





DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS 


Make Fall and Winter 
Dairying More Profitable 


HERE are speciai advantages in using the best cream sep- 

arator during the fall and winter months. ‘The milk from 

cows long in milk is hardest to cream, and likewise hardest 
to separate with an inferior separator. 

Moreover, cream and butter prices are highest, so that the 
waste of gravity setting or a poor separator counts tor most at 
this season. 

Then there’s the sweet, warm skim-milk for stock feeding, 
alone worth the cost of the separator in cold weather. 

There is surely no reason to delay the purchase of a separator 
or to continue the use of an inferior one. 

You can’t afford to wait until next spring. Let the De Laval 
start saving cream for you right now and it will earn its cost 


by spring. See the nearest De Laval agent at once, or if you 
do not know him, write us direct for any desired information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 235 Ii stun 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 








CARPENTE '§ 


TRIOTONE 


Stock Specialties 
All cows require it to keep them in 


. . . 
Nutriotone isa Natural Tonic. best condition. It strengthens the blood, 
it improves digestion, cleanses the stomach and renews and inaigorates the system. 
Nutriotone removes worms and prevents ailments due to change in feeding, cli- 
mate, etc., etc. Nutriotone neutralizes acidity caused by feeding ensilage. Nutri- 
otone saves loss of time, increases the value of animals and saves from 15 to 25% 
in grain feed. 
Nutriotone makes dairy cattle give better milk at less cost and INCREASES 
DAILY YIELD AND NET PROFITS. 
Our Guarantee—we will send enough 


. 

A Special Introductory Offer. Nutriotone for one month’s supply. Feed 
it daily as directed; if it does not do what we claim for it you may return what is 
left at our expense and no charge will be made for what has been used. 

You test; prove it at our expense. Use it on cows, horses, hogs and sheep. Nu- 
triotone is nature’s tonic. 

Its continued use costs only one cent a da: r animal, and keeps them fn best condition all the time. Write for 
descriptive booklet and proofs. Write for toklounpip. Test Nutriotone in your own stables, Ask for Folder No. 1, 


W.D.CARPENTER ©. Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Thriftless HORSE 


Help Him Win the Fight Against Worms 


If any of your horses are thin, listless, dull eyed, rough coated, off-feed, 

bite the manger, or rub tails against the stall, look out for worms. These 

parasites cause indigestion, sap the vitality and impair health and strength. 
You can restore condition. tone and endurance, by destroying the worms with Sal-Vet. 


wey 





aah Fill out the coupon below and 
I will send you a valuable SAL- 
VET Live Stock Book free, and 
givs you the name of my near- 
xe enough SAL-VET to, last 
get enoug -VET to 
the Gretth semehocndions He will refund your money it 
itioner He will refund your money 
“ _— AL-VET fails to rid them of 


stomach and free intestinal worms and put the 






This popular prepara- 

tion destroys free intes- 
tinal worms and stomach 
worms (except bots). It 
aids digestion, so what you 
feed developsstrengthand 
endurance;— horses shed 
earlier; — the coat becomes smooth 








Is i d condition. Address:— 
= ge 7 ? , aoney. from yom ee ee eteney am. Pom, iam 
SAL-VET » THE FEIL MFG. CO., Chemists 
fails to do J i” Dept 5 
asI claim. 






Cleveland, 
Ohio 


(263) 
2 Oe ee ee ee es es 
Sidney R. Feil, Pres. 
THE FEIL MFG. CO., Chemists 
Dept. 5.11-4-16 Cleveland, Ohio 
Send melyour Free Book on care of live 









Costs But Littie! 
Only one-twelfth of a cent 
a day for each hog or sheep; 



















one-third of t f 
Thave.....hogs..... sheep.....horses.....cattle fauie or head’ cf cattle. ‘Sold only 
eeeeeeeeeeeeee es . “-, . 
 cicsatniasiestrndooempesnecunneets [bee i00 Tes. ED ibe Pita. @ 
Piitiiantauiesapiuulitiskncndiadcetcedessenusanmeonebes never loose or by the pound, “ 








rovements in “his epebeds to get the best product and to produce as 
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Shipping GAB. cocccccccccosoccecccoocccecoMcoscconces 
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MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


Saves 
Wear and Tear 
Harness Repairs 
Axles 
Trouble 
Worry 
Time 

Money 


















For your Farm Wagon, so as 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do your 
work over the sides of a high 
wheeled wagon. No dry loose 
ai wheels. More and easier 
work done. 

Send postal for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL Co. 
Box 60, Havana, Ill. 











BY ONE MAN with the SA’ Ie 
. Folds ikea pocket knife, Sawsany kind of 


timber on any kind of . Ove man can saw more timber 
with it than two men in any other way, and doiteaster. Send 
for FREE illustrated catalog NaA eee Low Price 
and latest improvements. First order gets a 





aD a, west Haron St, Cicgs, Ik 












Easiest, Fastest. Feed fresh 
cut bone and get more eggs, 
higher fertility. Dry bone, 
Grain and Shell Mills, All sizes. Free Illus. Catalog. 


WILSON BROS. Dept.24, EASTON, PA. 
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; Are You Getting Your Share of the 
Billion Dollar Market in 


Sinton 


ERE is a list of books that cover 
the poultry question in a scien- 








tific yet popular manner. Success 
| assured to anyone who will follow in- 
| structions given in these books. 


POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING. 
Improved methods of feeding and market- 
ing all kinds of poultry, caponizing, etc. 

$0.50 


By Edwin C. 





MAKING POULTRY PAY. 


Powell. The practical side of poultry 
keeping, hatching, rearing, marketing, 
breeds, etc. 324 pages......+..-. $1.00 


SQUABS FOR PROFIT. By Rice and Cox. 
This is the most complete and ex- 
haustive work of the kind ever pub- 
lished on squab raising. 60.50 


THE NEW EGG FARM. By H..H. Stod- 
dard. A manual upon the production of 
eggs end poultry on a large scale for 
market. 331 pages, 150 illustrations. 











POULTRY ARCHITECTURE. By G. B. 
Fiske. All about the construction of 
poultry buildings of ali grades, styles 
and classes; coops, locations, etc., 125 
pages. Iustrated ..........+-.. x 


POULTRY DISEASES. By E. J. Wortley. 
(New Book). —- requirements, 
specific dis $0.7 
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TURKEYS AND aaa TO 
By Herbert BM 
Practical Growers. 
cessful management, etc. . 


= FREE ON APPLICATION. Send for our 
mew and elaborately illustrated catalog, 
128 pages, 6x9 inches, containing e 
tions of the above and also 500 of the f 
most practical ani modern beoks on 


farming and allied subjects, the study of f 
which will enable the reader to success- 


fully cope with any intricate question 
4 itself. This will be 








| culent nature, 
| sprouted oats, cabbages, mangels, beets 
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Fall Rations for Pullets 


So many inquiries are coming from 
farmers asking for a system of feeding 
jaying pullets during the fall and early 
winter, that the following system fol- 
lowed by the Maine station is given 


below. These methods have brought 
results and have actually paid, as 
shown by cost records where intelli- 


The scratch grain feed 


gently applied. 

as outlined below is given on the basis 
of 100 birds. From it the proper 
amounts of various sized flocks may be 


calculated. 
The scratch grains advised are four 
whole corn fed 


quarts cracked or 

early in the morning, and two quarts 
each of wheat and oats fed not later 
than noon. These hard grains are 


scattered in a deep, dry litter of straw 
or planer shavings, so that the birds 
will have to exercize in getting them 
out. The dry mash is a mixture of 
dry, ground grains placed in a hopper 
large enough so that it will not require 
too frequent filling. It is always avail- 
able to the birds. The composition of 
this dry mash varies to meet the re- 
quirements of the pullets as they 
progress in egg production. 

During September the following is 
recommended: Three hundred pounds 
bran, 100 corn meal or hominy, 100 
feed flour and 100 meat scraps. Dur- 
ing October the bran is reduced to 200 
pounds, the other ingredients remain 
the same, and 100 pounds gluten is 
added. The formula for November is 
the same as for October, with the ad- 
dition of 50 pounds linseed meal. De- 
cember duplicates the October ration. 
From December on the linseed is put 
in and left out each alternate month 
or each time the mash is mixed. 

In addition to these hard grains 
and the dry mash, the winter feed is 
supplemented by something of a suc- 
such as green cut corn, 


and other roots. Clean water, char- 
coal, oyster shells and sharp grit are 
before the birds at all times. The 
charcoal may well be mixed with the 
mash. Milk is a splendid feed for all 
kinds of poultry and skim milk will 
take the place in whole or in part of 
either meat or fish scraps. 





Optimism in Dairy Sections 
MRS M. G. FEINT, NEW YORK 

Farmers everywhere are jubilant 
over the situation. They have found 
their strength and will use it in the 
future in securing fairer prices for all 
kinds of farm products. This brightens 
the outlook for all classes as the farm- 
ers are the greatest buying class in all 
branches of machinery and all] staples 
which can be manufactured. Active 
steps have been taken in Cortland 
county, N Y, to reorganize the 
process of distribution. Cortland dairy- 
men voted to build a local assembly 
plant containing pasteurizers and 
butter and cheese making machinery. 
They purpose to have this take the 
place of plants now owned by dealers. 
Oneida has considered similar action, 
while other small localities are taking 
up the plan. 

Syracuse (N Y) dairymen have 
voted to withdraw from the dairy- 
men’s league, claiming that the league 
is for those producers who send milk 
to the New York market, while Syra- 
cuse dairymen find a local market. 
About 480 producers have formed the 
reorganized Onondaga dairymen’s as- 
sociation with W. J. Hamilton as pres- 
ident. They will ask for an increase 
in the price of milk and cream and it 
is expected that the companies oper- 
ating chains of wagons and employing 
over 160 peddlers will concede to the 
demands. 

Farmers throughout central New 
York, as do those in many other sec- 
tions, feel that this first great attempt 
at organization has been highly suc- 
cessful. Very few farmers refused to 
co-operate and these were attended to 
individually without violence, but with 
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very strong moral persuasion 
members of the league and its loyal 
friends. 


Horse Meat as Poultry Feed 


I am going to ask for more informa- 
tion. I have always had good results 
from your advice and of course when I 
want to know what I cannot find out 
at home, I write to you. I have an old 
horse which I do not think will live 
through the winter on account of old 
age. She is in very good condition. If 
I kill this horse, would her meat take 
the place of beef scraps, and if so, how 
could I prepare the meat and bones so 
they would keep for a long time? I 
have nearly 200 pullets that are just 
starting to lay and I do not want to 
run any risk of injuring their health 
with ere J I do not know anything 
about.—[{M. L. Mosher, Defiance Coun- 
ty, O. 

It is hard to offer anything more 
than an opinion in regard to the use 
of horse meat for poultry. Undoubt- 
edly much of our so-called beef scrap 
is nothing more or less than horse- 
flesh. Yet at the same time it is not 
the easiest thing in the world to han- 
die such a large amount as a whole 
animal, If the right sort of weather 
is chosen, perhaps the best procedure 
would be to undertake to dry the 
meat. If the meat was kept in the 
same way as pork by the use of lots 
of salt, a meat would result which 
would be unsuitable for hens. To cure 
by drying, however, and by preserving 
the meat until the next summer sea- 
son, there would probably be no 
trouble at all. 


Cortland Dairymen Are United 
M. G. FEINT, NEW YORK 

In common with other milk-produc- 
ing sections of New York state excite- 
ment has run high for the past three 
weeks over the milk situation in Cort- 
land county. As the time for making 
contracts for another year draws near 
this question is the great topic with 
farmers. Several public meetings of 
the dairymen’s league have been held 
with large attendance. Prominent 
local producers addressed these meet- 
ings and the discussions were free and 
lively. H. L. Bronson favored a strike 
and offered to run his cream separator 
24 hour® a day free of charge fort 
those who had none, and was followed 
by other equally generous and practi- 
cal suggestions from others, 

Farm Bureau Agent E. H. Forristall 
has been appointed to represent the 
producers of the county, with a live 
stock committee of 40 live dairymen 
from the various towns of the county 
as a committee to work with him. 
Cortland county pomona, which has 
always taken an active part in milk 
affairs, also appointed a committee to 
act with the other committee, consist- 
ing of W. L. Bean and D. B. Bennie of 
Cortland and C. A. Gallup of Little 
York. 

Members of the league are remind- 
ed that under the terms of member- 
ship they have no right to sell their 
milk without the sanction of the 
league. Cortland is only one of many 
milk-producing sections that are agi- 
tated over the conditions. Farm bu- 
reau managers from various sections 
of the state are in communication with 
Farm Agent Forristall, including the 
farm bureau agents of Delaware, On- 
ondaga, Broome and other counties. 

As the investigations of the Wicks 
milk committee continue, the public is 
urged to interest itself in the situation. 
The big dealers, by their system of 
buying and distributien, have forced 
the milk market to the unique place 
where supply and demand do not fig- 
ure in fixing the price to either pro- 
ducer or consumer. If the farmers 
were given a cent a quart more for 
their mflk and the consumers could 
buy at a cent or more less per quart, 
there would be no surplus, and thou- 
sands of families who now are forced 
to go with very limited quantities or 
none at all of this very desirable food, 
would then be liberal buyers. 

As a help toward better conditions, 
farmers everywhere are warned 
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uguinst increasing their number of 
cows, but -rather to diminish thir 
dairies. As contract day, or October 
1 approaches, interest will imcrease 
and it is expected that active measures 
will be undertaken in many localities. 
The farmers have too long produced 
milk at 3 to 4 cents a quart when by 
actual figures it cost them more than 
this to produce it. They cannot af. 
ford to drop the matter where it ig 
and go on meekly accepting the prices 
offered by the dealers. 


Jersey Dairymen Organize 


D. T. He 


Of the 40,000 dairy cows in Sussex 
county, N J, more than 25,000 are in 
the dairymen’s league. It is hoped, 
eventually, té6 have the entire number 
represented. Producers’ must stand 
together as an army and refuse to 
make contracts as individuals. The 
Sussex cow testing association has 
been reorganized, with over 500 cows 
on its books for the fourth year. 
Harry E. Watt has been retained as 
tester. As showing: what testing docs 
for a producer, one member states 
that he received $9 more for his milk 
one month because of the butter fat 
test. He had been feeding-rich milk 
to his calves; he changed and fed 
the skim milk and increased the but- 
ter fat content of the milk that went 
to the creamery. Md 

The Branchville league has had 330 
cows added to its books. The dairy- 
men of Frankford township have or- 
ganized and are deeply interested in 
receiving a living price for milk and 
cream. The aim is to get into imme- 
diate touch with the retailers and cut 
out the middleman. The work of or- 
ganization in Sussex county is in 
charge of Louis Hardin. About 4(0 
cows are represented by members of 
the new branch at Greendell. The 
officers of the branch are: President, 
Theodore Hunt; secretary, Clarence 
Cooke; and treasurer, Eugene Cole- 
man. Nearly all the cows in Mon- 
tague township are represented in a 
new branch, of which Dayton Wes'- 
brook is president, Harry Cortright 
secretary, and L. S. Merrill treasurer. 
The Sussex branch has 106 dairymen 
owning 2300 cows, and the Papakating 
branch 500 cows. 


Favor Municipal Dairy 
[From Page 17. 
Washington With the employment of 2 
high-salaried general manager. The 
campaign will be financed by an as- 
sessment of 50 cents a month on each 
of the 1500 members. It was also an- 
nounced at the meeting that the gov- 
ernment would make no special in- 
quiry of the reported increases in price 

of milk. 

The investigating committee repor!- 
ed that the ultimate purpose is to se- 
cure a municipal dairy, to be provided 
by the city government, to handle, 
pasteurize, inspect, grade and bottle ail 
milk. The committee believes the plan 
is feasible and would create a singie 
co-operative or publicly owned and 
controlled distribution service. This 
would eliminate overlapping deliveri«s 
of milk wagons driving over the sane 
city block each morning. It would i»- 
sure better service and would mai: 
possible a system of easy accounti’; 
under which al] departments of t!* 
business would be compelled to (9 
business at remunerative prices. 

The dealers claim that half to three- 
quartters of Washington’s wholesale 
milk, reports the committee, is han- 
dled at prices so low a8 to make proiit 
impossible and to impose a loss in 
many cases. A properly organized 
municipal dairy and distributing 
establishment would require that 
“wholesale milk” pay its own wy. 
The gap between the producers’ price 
of 15 cents and the ultimate consun'- 
ers’ price in restaurants, etc, of 
cents a galion would be closed up. The 
producer would be able to get a liv- 
ing price, while the consumer, far 
from suffering an increase, would be 
able to get his milk even cheaper than 
he does now. 

Municipal and federal authorities 
have assured producers that there is 
an earnest desire to work for a mode! 
system of handling milk in Washing- 
ton. The same problem of distribu- 
tion confronts producers and deal- 
ers in every large city. Everywhere 
men are groping for a solution. The 
committée is convinced that the solu- 
tion lies along the lines of municipal! 
and unified control, closely co-ordinat- 
ed with an effective and intelligent c0o- 


operation of the producing come 


munity. 
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that it is always absolutely uniform. 
. An extra quart or twoof milk di 

cow may turn a loss intoa profit. Try 

ier more poate. Gals cm leery teen 6 ant saushed™ 

olan, the co bene eoairely up to yes. 

Ask your local dealer Write us if none near you. 

THE LARROWE MILLING CB, 2255 Gillespie Bik. Detreit, Mich. 
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Send post card at once for 
this interesting free story 
There's money for you » 


every line of it. 

CORN CROP SHOR! 

SAVE YOUR FEED 
Don't buy corn and pay high prices. how 

$5,000 wide awake furmers make chats tad ae a third 


toa half farther and prevent hog cho y 
correct, cooked rations. Also get our 10 day 


WEESEN FEED COOKERS 
| Tank Heaters, Hog Troughs, Ete 


Cook feed and warm the water for 
your hogs, cattle. sheep and poul- 

this winter. ic pays. All sizes 

cookers. Used everywhere. 
Attractive prices. Handy for 
coking feed, scalding hogs, 
i etc. 


> Let us show 
Write as 1 &, 
to greater profits. Just send your 
seme and address. Do it now! 


i 
iH! 


ii 
WEESEN BROS. & CO. | 
it 








| HOF STOCK PEED 


Cook your feed and you save feed. It costs 

less than raw and keeps your animals in a 

healthier condition. Tastes better, is bigger in 
bulk, more digestible and more nourishing. 


“Farmer’s Favorite” 
Feed Cooker and Boiler 


means more meat and fat, more milk 
andeggs. It prevents hog chol- 
era. Use it to take the chill off 
water in winter, heating water 
for scalding an ry, 
rendering lard and tallow, steri- 
lizing dairy utensils, heating 
Water on wash days, etc t 
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Tour Horse \fmy $3 Package, 
Wie I gear ee 
e 
$1 Package sufficient 
a TODAY i for ordinary cases 
GENTS @ Postpaid 
WANTED ny etn nat Ae a 


WNELAL WEAVE REMEDY C0., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsbarg, Pa, 
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Handle Organization Carefully 


A recent editorial in a New York 


paper says: “The farmers of the 
south and west rival the munition 
makers in their profits.” If this is 
true, I wish 
farmers of the 
east were in 


the same clags. 
Farmers of the 
east as a whole 
have lived and 
moved and had 
a being byvirtue 
of the produc- 
tive powerofthe 
family and not 
because of the 
profits: of the 
business. Itis a 
hard statement 
to make, but 
thousands of farm boys from 16 to 20 
years of age are being deprived of an 
education because they are kept at 
home as workers. 

I am confronted daily withethis sit- 
uation in an effort to get farm boys 





COOK 


i. E. 


to take our work in the New York 
state school of agriculture at Can- 
ton, N Y. I want to repeat what I 


have said many times, that the farm 
boys who are now being denied an 
education will be forced out of busi- 
ness, that is, out of farm business. 
Farm labor could not get steady work 
and has left the country. 

A good, thrifty Lewis county (N Y) 
farmer said to me today that the fail- 
ure of the potato crop was due to 
labor shortage rather than weather 
conditions. He managed to get extra 
labor enough to properly care for 
about half of his field, and there he 
had a good yield. On the balance of 
the field the crop was a failure. No 
doubt about it. The labor shortage 
is, however, due to more than a lack 
of money. Men and women of char- 
acter and value will not work on 
farms unless they can be grantcd 
steady employment. They. will not 
come into the country when the spring 
season opens and stand around wait- 
ing for the potatoes to come up. 

Farmers have demonstrated their 
ability to stay together in the milk 
fight. Why not co-operate and secure 
working families in a neighborhood? 
A big problem on the dairy farms has 
been, and is now, to make them self- 
supporting. If men can agree on one 
big statewide proposition it would 
seem an easy matter to build a house 
and rent it for lahor. The eastern 
dairy farms cannot be made self-sup- 
porting without an increase in high 
class permanent farm labor. 

Whether or not the present basis 
of milk prices is sound will depend 
entirely upon the surplus and the 
European war. If each producer at 
once begins to scramble to outdo his 
neighbor in amount delivered partly to 
increase his own revenue and party 
to punish the big fellows who held 
out against the league demands, why, 
then, the fabled goose will be killed. 
The surplus must be kept out of sight. 
If the export demand for cheese 
should be cut off the home trade 
could not bolster up the market ex- 
cept perhaps temporarily. 


Don’t Shout Too Soon 


While there is now a splendid vic- 
tory for the producers the end is nut 
yet. We must be sane to hold out, 
and no doubt we shall be. Time will 
tell. The issues of co-operation among 
the dealers are, of course, more work- 
able than among producers because of 
a lesser number to deal with. Maybe 
this larger function of the New York 
state department of foods and mar- 
kets will divert its attention. from a 
petty commission business for which 
it seems to me it was not intended. If 
sales are not true to market condi- 
tions the department has the power to 
show up the real-.condition of things 
and can be of immense service to the 





producers, the dealers and the con- 
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sumers. The rascals should be shown 
up whether among dishonest packers 
in the country or crooked dealers in 
the city. I suppose no class has the 
only patent on honesty. 

I do not believe we have reached 
the stage of government control which 
will warrant the state in competing 
with organized business. That time 
may come. Today the business func- 
tion of government is to guide and 
direct corporate interests, protecting 
them against unfair competition as 
well as to prevent them from wrong- 
doing themselves. After business be- 
comes adjusted to control it likes it. 
The railroads are free to say that they 


do not want to go back to the days of } 


competition. The states and the fed- 
eral government now furnish them a 
basis of operation. There is no rea- 
son why the dairy and staple farm 
products should not be dealt with like- 
wise. 

As long as the railroads do not at- 
tempt to abuse this method public 
sentiment will be against government 
ownership. The milk supply as I have 
previously said must pass under larger 
syndicating or become a piece of 
municipal business, The former under 
control is preferable. The present ef- 
fort to revive the small dealer may 
have been necessary as the means to 
an end, but it is entirely out of har- 
mony with the present business tend- 
ency.—[H. E. Cook. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 
I have a young horse that has a bad 


cough and rattles in his head and 
throat; he also breathes like a horse 
with heaves, and I am afraid that it 
may lead to this disease.—iA. G.. New 
York. 


Very likely the seat of the trouble 
here is in the throat, and I would 
suggest rubbing the throat once a day 
with a strong liniment until well blis- 


tered. Give in feed twice a day a 
tablespoonful of the following pow- 
der: Sulphate of iron 2 ounces, 


ammonia chloride 2 ounces, powdered 

nux vomica 1 ounce, and powdered 

gentian 1 ounce. Feed liberzlly 

bran and give a regular exercise. 
Discharge from Nose 

I have a fine horse that has. been 


troubled with a discharge from one 
nostril for about a year, and as he has 


been tested for glanders and passed, I 
would like very much to cure him if 
possible.—[W. A. F., New York. 





A discharge of this sort is due 
probably either to a decaying tooth or 
a catarrhal ulceration of the mem- 
branes of the nose, and will be diffi- 
cult to cure by ordinary treatment. 
I would suggest that the animal be 
placed in the hands of a competent 
veterinarian and his advice followed. 





England and  Agriculturc—Latest 
official reports of the board of agri- 
culture of Great Britain under date of 
August 27, 1916, present some inter- 
esting figures at this, the beginning of 
the third year of the world war. The 
1916 area under wheat was 1,912,000 
acres, a slight f:lling off from 1915 
with its 2,170,000 acres. Barley acre- 
age a little under the figures named 
showed an. 8% increase, oats a stand- 
still at a little more than 2,000,000 
acres and rye 12% increase. Potatoes 
were grown on 428,000 acres, or 8% 
loss. Clovers and grasses showed near- 
iy 19% increase. All classes of live 
stock showed increases for the year of 
2% to 6%, with the exception of 
swine, which showed a loss in num- 
bers for the year of over 10%. 
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SANITATION 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 

a 
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KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No.1 is Peer to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep't Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 
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SAVE-The-HORSE Will Cure It! 


Bigzace horsemen and breeders know Save-The- 
Horse is a sure cure for SPAVIN—Ringbone 
—Thoropin or any Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof, 
or Tendon Disease. Over 200,000 cases have been 
successfully treated. Sold with a Signed Contract- 
Bond to return money if remedy fails. No blis- 
tering or laying up of horse when you need him, 
Learn how to diagnose and treat cases. Send 
today for our FREE %-page BOOK, sample con- 
tract and expert veterinary’s advice. FREE, 
Trov Chemical Co., 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y, 
Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 
CONTRACT or we send by Parcel Post or Express 
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sand 
cases are successfully treated 
every year with 
Fleming’s Fistoform 
necessary; voy | and simple; 
very fifth day, and 
if it fails, no 


No experience 
just a little attention e 
your money refunded 
matter how old the case or how unsatisfac- 


tory other treatmert | have been, First 
write for a free copy 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
which will tell you more about it and just 
how it is used. You will value the book it- 
self for the information it gives upon dis- 
eases of horses and cattle. 192 pages, 67 
illustrations, bound in Jeatherette covers. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ml. 











It Pays to Dehorn 


Dehorned cows rive more milk; take 
less room; are gentle and easily han- 
died, Steers fatten quicker and are 
harmless—they pay better. ‘Tlic sew 
Improved Keystone Deho-ecr 
removes horns quickly, cleaniy and 
safely. Shear has ¢ iding ent; no 
bruising. Easy to dehorn. Money- 
back guarantee. Send for ».okict 
- Philli 102, Pomeroy, Pa 
M. T. Phillips, Box 102. om: ° 
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eding properly. 


==—"HURRY YOUR PIGS TO MARKET 


Secure the highest prices and save feed and labor. 
fe The ration must contain phosphate of lime and anm-! protein, 
Without these your pigs simply cannot quickly build big frames and lay on fiesh. 


Grain Alone Will Not Do It 
REICHARD’S DIGESTER TANKAGE 


provides for this deficiency—insures most rapid growth and multiplies your profits, 


You can accomplish al! this by 


Write today for FREE samples, prices 
and helpful literature. 


ROBERT A. RE'CHARD 
17 W. Lawrence St. Allentown, Pa, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Notes from the Keystone State 


CYRUS T. FOX 

Sattle were still grazing in south- 
ern Pennsylvania the last week in 
“october In a field on a farm of SO 
eres we counted 27 Holstein cows, as 
1uch as the land would carry, espe- 
ally when we consider the shortness 
or pasturage. due to the lack of rain. 
Holstein cattle are increasing on 
Pennsylvania dairy farms, although 


the Jerseys and Guernseys have many 
friends. The Guernsey is considered 
the “fashionable” breed and cows of 
this type bring the highest prices. 
Corn husking is about done and 
farmers are now storing the corn and 
stacking the fodder. The crop in 
Pennsylvania is better than was ex- 
pected, although in some counties 
there was a falling-off in the yield, 
due to drouth in late summer, San 
Jose scale is on the increase through 
the lack of vigilance, spraying having 


been considerably curtailed for sev- 
éral seasons. Many young apple or- 
chard™ were badly damaged by scale 
this year. 

Sh®@libarks and walnuts are scarce 
and of inferior quality, but chestnuts 
are more plentiful than usual, trees 


having borne this year which a short 
time ago were supposed to be dying 
from blight. The prolonged Indian 
summer weather has been favorable 
to farm work. Grain came up nicely 
and the fields are looking fine. There 
was very little apple picking prior to 
mid-October. 


For some days prior to opening 
of the rabbit hunting season on No- 
vember 1, licenses to shoot were 
taken out in some counties at the 
rate of one a minute, and county 
treasurers, who issue the permits to 
the hunters, found it difficult to 
handle the crowd. A severe wind- 
storm in northern Dauphin county 
stripped the husks from corn in the 
shocks, and all that the farmers had 
to do was to go around picking up 
the ears and then haul them to the 
cribs, 

A German baker at the West Ches- 
ter normal school was arrested for 
cutting trees for firewood on a farm 
without permission. He pleaded ig- 
norance of the law, declaring that 
this is permissible in Germany. Lan- 
caster county has approximately $5,- 
000,000 invested in horses and cows 
for everyday use, as shown by the 
returns of the assessors, and this 
does not include cattle and colts un- 
der three years old, which are prob- 
ably worth $5,000,000 more. 

Lightning Strikes Chestnuts—The 


Pa state dépt of forestry has compiled 
figures in regard to light- 


facts and 
ning striking trees, and decides light- 
chest- 


ning has a preference for the 
nut. Because lightning is one of the 
few causes for forest fires which can- 


decided to 
are struck 


was 
trees 
was 


controlled it 
what kind of 
frefluently It found that 
2000 trees hit in the 
655 were chestnut, 
came next with 7 


not be 

‘udy 
most 
1 a total of 
past four years, 

hile pitch pine 
ghtning strokes 
Moving South—In 
flocks of wild geese 
flying south. The 
many sections that 
take up their south- 
erly flight cold weather is approach- 
ng. The flock that was recently ob- 
served going in a contrary direction 
vas supposed to be merely looking 
for a recruiting ground. 

Fur Animals Scarce—Trappers in 
Pa will begin operations about Nov 
15, by which time the price lists will 
have been received from the N Y fur 
dealers, Fur-bearing animals are re- 
ported to be scarce owing to the close 
trapping that was done last season. 
All indications point to an unusual 
demand for furs, on account of fur 
trimmings being greatly in fashion. 
!tuskrats and skunks are the animals 
that are mostly caught, minks and 
Teast being much scarcer. 

Increascd Crop Values—Although 
the grein crop of Pa was smaller this 

r than in 1915, the farmers will 
pet $13,000,000 more because of the 
in prices The value of the 
ve, orts and corn is $104,909,- 
$91,611,220 for the four 
The hay crop, which 


32% 
the past 
were 
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js general in 
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broke the record this year, represents 
a value to the farmers of $68,136,510. 
The potato crop, although not equal 
to that of 1915, is worth more be- 
cause of the better prices, and is 
estimated to worth $16,400,000. 

Fall Grains Good—Have had a nice 
long fall in Butler Co. Almost all the 
buckwheat is threshed and a fair crop. 
Fall grains are looking good. Corn 
crop was not up to the average this 
year, early frosts hurting most of it. 
Peaches were an entire failure in this 
section. A good crop of apples and a 
small crop of pears. Grain is high in 
price and hay cheap, being a good 
crop. Many new autos were bought 
by the farmers this summer. Good 
horses bring a good price. Eggs are 
35c p doz at the grocer’s, who retails 
them at 40 to 45c. Butter is 35c p Ib. 

Oats Good—The crops in Cameron 
Co were much below the average, 
with the exception of hay and oats. 
Potatoes were almost a failure, also 
cabbages and _ turnips. Buckwheat 
made a good growth, but failed to fill 
well. Eggs are high and scarce. Con- 
siderable fall plowing is being done. 
The gun cotton plant at Emporium is 
doing a large business. 

Ratsing Turnpike Funds—It will 
take $75,000 to repair the Berks and 
Dauphin turnpike, which extends 
from Reading to Harrisburg. At a 
meeting of shareholders to vote on 
making a loan of $75,000, they failed 
to agree. A committee was then ap- 
pointed to devise ways and means ani 
report a month hence. The public 
service commission fixed July 1, 1917, 
as the date when the turnpike must 
be in first-class condition. 

Rainfall Records—The rainfall 
records for 29 years of a Schuylkill 






Co water company show the lowest 
rainfall of 40.11 inches in '95, and the 
highest of 7U.27 inches in ’89. The 


general average is about 52 inches a 
year, although the extremely high 
rainfal of ’89 gives an average of 54.10 
inches for the 29 years covered by the 
statistics. The smallest monthly pre- 
cipitation was 0.41 inches in Oct, ’92; 
the largest 12.69 inches in May, ’91. 
The report does not discuss the effect 
of deforestation upon the rainfall. 
[oO. D. 8. 
Seeding Late—Seeding is done in 
York Co; more late seeding than for 
many years. Apples were less than 
normal and many culls. Very little 
clover seed-was made and much sec- 
ond crop clover hay. Potatoes were 
less than half a crop. Corn isa full 
crop; much of it yet to husk on ac- 
count of a_ scarcity of laborers, al- 
though some farmers offer to pay 
nearly double what was paid last year. 
Many Hogs Raised—There have 
been frequent heavy rains in Center 
Co, which have caused wheat to come 
forward rapidly. It is in fine condi- 
tion now. Corn husking is half done, 
the quality and yield are as good as 
last year. The apple crop is har- 
vested and in most places is unusually 





light. Stock of all kinds is looking 
well. There has been a large number 
of hogs raised in this vicinity for 


Read has seven 
Roads are mostly 


home use. William 
300-pounders now. 
in good condition. Hay brings $14 p 
ton loose, New corn is 70c p bu, 
wheat $1.50, old corn 90c, rye 90c, oats 
T5e, potatoes $1.25. 


DELAWARE 


Central Delaware Gleanings 
A. C. OUTTEN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 
An extra demand for eggs in Sussex 
county, Del, caused the price to jump 
to 38 and 40 cents a dozen, and some 
poultrymen predict 45 cents a_ dozen 
before Christmas. The cabbage worm 
is doing considérable damage in this 
section in nearly every cabbage patch. 
In some instances part of the cabbage 
crop is injured, while in others whole 
patches are destroyed. There seems 
to be no adequate remedy for the 
pest. Another good indication of the 
damaee is the price of cabbage, which 
is selling at 4% to 5 cents a pound, 
compared to 3 and 3% cents one 
month ago. 
Winter wheat 





and scarlet clover 
promise well in fields where good 
stands have been obtained, but in 
some cases farmers were unable to get 
a good stand, owing to unfavorable 
weather. Farmers assert that nothing 


but cold spells during the absence of 
snow will alter present indicationg A 
covering of snow in winter Over wheat 
and clover serves as a _ protector. 
Wheat, at present, though just barely 
up in most fields, presents a bright 
green color, while clover is almost as 
fresh looking asin early spring. . 

Christmas trees are now being lo- 
cated and put in readiness for the 
holiday trade. They are not cut until 
wanted by decorators, but £urnishers 
of the trees go through the woods at 
this season of year marking those an- 
swering the purpose for which they 
are intended, cutting off surplus 
branches that disfigure the _ trees. 
Shortly before Christmas farmers cut 
the trees and bring them into local 
markets and to decorators, where the 
trees sell at 25 to 50 cents each. 

At a meeting of milk farmers near 
Middletown, Del, a branch of the Tri- 
state milk producers’ association was 
organized for farmers in northern 
Sussex county. A permanent organ- 
ization was formed, with the following 
officers: President, William Green, 
and vice-presideat, William F. Bryson. 
The local milkmen present were-noti- 
fied to raise the price of milk frem 6 
to S*cénts a quart. 

Lecal canning factories in this vi- 
cinity having completed the canning 
of Kieffer pears, have begun to can 
pumpkins. The canning of pumpkins 
is quite a new industry in Snssex 
county, and at present is practiced less 
extensively than the canning of peas 
or tomatoes, 

More ‘Wheat—An increased acreage 
of wheat in Sussex Co is being put in. 
Ground is in good condition. Sweet 
potatoes are 35c p bskt and only half 
a crop. First killing frost came Oct 
11. Corn is better than was expected. 
Fresh cows are $50 to $65 ea, butter 
30 to 40c p Ib. 


MARYLAND 
Central Maryland Farm Notes 


E. ©. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 

Charles Wertheimer, Jr won 
sweepstakes prize in the students’ live 
stock judging contest at the Frederick 
fair, October 17 to 20. There were 
33 students of seven agricultural high 
schools of Maryland in the contest. 
The sum of $100 was divided as fol- 
lows among the schools represented 
by contestants: Frederick $35, Sher- 
wood $3& Sparks _$17.50, Mt Airy $10, 
Highland $5 and Middletown $2.50. 
At a meeting in Whitehall on October 
21 reports. of committees of the 
Whitehall farmers’ club and improve- 





ment association which had charge 
of the ninth annual fair held earlier 
in the month were read. It was 


found to have been so successful that 
a good surplus will be on hand. Sec 
W. Evans Anderson was given a vote 
of thanks for the splendid results of 
his efforts. The fair will be held 
October, 1917. 

The net profits of the Hagerstown 
fair, held in the week of October 8, 
are not known, but the directors are 
gratified with the success. About 
$30,000 was paid out in premiums. 
Improvements planned for next year 
include a new agricultural and horti- 
cultural building. The association 
owns land worth $200.000 to $300,000, 
but has a floating debt of $27,000 
which will probably be reduced to 
$20,000 from the profits of the exhibi- 
tion. 

Gov Harrington will welcome 
Maryland’s prize-winning corn and 
potato club boys’ and champion girls’ 
of the home economics division at 
Annapolis on November 16. The of- 
ficial reception will be held in the 
senate chamber. At night they will 
be entertained in the homes of An- 
napolitans. The naval academy will 
be open to them the following morn- 
ing. St John’s college boys will give 
a special drill for them in the after- 
noon. Later a band concert and two 
battalion drills will be enjoyed at the 
naval academy. The young Mary- 
landers will return to Baltimore’ on 
Friday evening, where they will re- 
ceive their awards. 

Dealers at Hanover market in Bal- 
timore, the only self-sustaining mar- 
ket in the city, are anxious to make 
the conditions there more sanitary 
and have asked the city for certain 
improvements. In order to show the 
results of a good coat of paint, sev- 
eral have painted their stalls and 
made surroundings scrupnlously 
clean. The condition of the market 
was reported some time ago by a 
sanitary committee appointed bv the 
marketmen. They suggested that a 
glass wall be put about the market, 
curb dealers brought inside and other 
needed improvements be made. 

October 20 Gov Harrington ap- 
pointed five Marylanders to meet rep- 
resentatives of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware and consult with them as 
to the advance in milk prices. The 
first conference was held October 24, 
in Philadelphia. Under the guidance 
of L. L. Burrell, farm demonstrator, 
Kent county farmers are-getting in- 
terested in the milk business. They 
mean to put the business on a paying 


American Agriculturist 


basis and will organize. Forty farm- 
ers were present at a meeting heid 
October 19, and a local branch of the 
milk producers’ association Was 
formed at. Chestertown. 


Wheat Coming Nicely—Fall seeding 


is now completed in Washington (Co. 
and since the thorough soaking rain 
last week the wheat is coming up 
nicely. The acreage is larger by 15 
to 20% than it was last year, which 
no doubt, is owing to buoyant mar- 
ket prices and the prospect of re- 
maining so for another year at leas! 
Corn husking has already begun, but 
will not soon reach a finish as labor 
is scarce, and wages being high many 


farmers will endeavor to gather their 
corn without theextra help usually 
employed.. So far.as quality and 


quantity .go this year’s crop never 
had an equal. One year ago this 
county produced-a -very large crop, 
but was somewhat lacking in quality. 
Our orchardists have been busy the 
past month picking and _ shipping 
apples. Thé yield is heavier than an- 
ticipated two months ago. The qual- 
ity is very good. Several carloads a 


day are now being sent to the city 
markets, both east and west. The 
prices, while not fancy, are very 
gratifying to the growers, and will 
stimulate care and attention to the 
apple-growing business. Fall pas- 
tures are generally good and stock 


of all kinds is in excellent condition. 
At this time no diseases of any kind 
are within many miles of us. Prices 
on all kinds of produce favor the 
seller. Wheat is $1.62 p bu, corn ‘We, 
potatoes $1.25. apples 50 to Tie p bu 
in carload lots (0 to The p 100 Ibs 
butter 32c p Ib, eggs 30c p doz. 


Fine Corn Crop—wWestern Md farm 





ers are about through seeding to 
wheat andthe cropis coming on 
nicely of late, owing to several fin: 


gentle rains. Much difficulty was ex 
perienced in Washington Co in getting 
hands to cut corn, and the crop was 
somewhat late in being secured, which 
also made part of the seeding to 
wheat correspondingly late. About all 
seeding is now done. Corn husking is 
now beginning, and corn is showing a 
fine. yield. Corn would have been stil! 
better but for a hgrd storm we had 
when corn was almost full grown and 
which blew many of the stalks down, 
part of which failed to ear. Much 
wheat has been going to market since 
price has reached $1.45 and upward, 
though most of our large farmers are 
holding for still better prices, some 
looking for $2 wheat. New corn is 
starting off at $1 p bbl. Potatoes are 
bringing $1.25 p bu, and onions $1 
Hay plentiful at $12 to $16 p ton. 
Eggs scarce and high, 30 to 34c. But- 
ter fairly plentiful at 25 to 28c p Ib, 
young cheese lic and old do. 15c. 
Hogs in demand at good prices. Our 
farmers are up in arms at the manner 
of the new assessment that is now 
being enforced by the state tax com- 
mission. Many claim that the new 
assessment is very much higher than 


the property would sell for; in some 
cases twice its value or more. There 
is likely to be a shaking up of dry 


bones when a new state legislature is 
to be elected. Sales of farm lands 
show good values, prices varying 
around $100 p acre, in some cases 
much higher. We are now living in 
an era of good road _ building; the 
great state road running east and west 
through our state is having feeders 
built to it running north and south: 
a two-mile stretch of fine road built 
under the Shoemaker act at a cost of 
about $7000 a mile is almost com- 
pleted, connectina Big Pool with this 


state road, which runs from 3alti- 
more to Wheeling, W Va. The apple 
crop of western Maryland, in and 


about Hancock. and in Morgan and 
Berkeley Cos, W Va, and Frederick 0, 
Va, was very fine, and the orchards 
loaded with this fruit were a sight to 
see, and were visited by autoists from 
far and near. The crop was reckoned 
by the thousands of barrels and by the 
hundreds or carloads. The great 
Hagerstown fair was well attended 
and scored a record success in at- 
tendance and in receipts. The poul- 
try show was‘very fine, over S000 birds 
being on exhibition, but the number 
of cattle and swine shown w@s not up 
to some other years. The farm ma- 
chinery exhibits and the automobile 
show were both a decided success. 
Newspaper .men estimate that 5/00 
autos were used to bring the crowds to 


the fair. We badly need one feature 
to be eliminated from. our. fair. and 
that is the sale of liquors on the 
grounds. 

Good Apple Year—Apple picking 
about at a close in Washington ©o. 
Growers . had a_ favorable’ season 


and good prices, $400,000 for 200,000 
bbls of apples is the estimate for this 
year. Peaches were a success this 
year. Peaceful Valtiev frv't farm has 
erected a brooder house 16 x 4» feet 
with four coal hovers. Other im- 
provements are being made. HIP 
scarce; everything advanced in price. 
Butter 27c p lb, eggs 32e p: doz, old 
and young chickens 16 to 18c “p 1b. 
A big fight to turn this county dry 
is being made. 3 
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November 4, 018 
Eastern Pennsylvania Jottings 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
The season of “Harvest Home” 
thanksgiving services in eastern Penn- 
sylvania country churches has been ex- 


tended beyond the usual limit. The 
pulpit and chancel are covered by 
the choicest farm products. Many 


Berks and Lehigh potato growers 
have from 500 to 5000 bushels of mar- 
ketables potatoes which command 


$1.10 to $1.25 a bushel in carlots. The 
Irish Cobbler potato leads in  pro- 
ductiveness and populariiy. The hith 





prices for fruit have stimulated ih 
sale and planting of more apple ard 
peach trees. Stayman's Winesap, 
York Imperiai, Rome Beauty, C 
Golden and Baldwin trees are in great 
demand and nurserymen can hardiy 
fill all the orders. 

A meeting of the National farm 
loan bureau officials will be held in 
Harrisburg to explain the new sys- 
tem of farm loans. It is little under- 
siood by farmers of eastern Pennsyl- 
yania. The number of turkeys reared 
on Pennsylvania farms is d®creusing. 
So far as the local supply is con- 


“mes 


cerned, there is no prospect for lower 
prices for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. The quantity is even smaller 


than last year. Unfavorable climatic 
conditions during the breeding season 
and disease killed the poults. A 
large supply of butcher steers has 
been arriving at the Lancaster stock 
yards. 

Buyers are holding off with the ex- 
pectation of lower prices. Thirty cars 
remained unsold at the close of one 
day’s business, although, as a rule, all 
shipments are promptly absorbed. 
As the prices of grain continue high, 
fewer animals will be fed this year. 
Eastern Pennsylvania farmers. will 
sow wheat later than usual as warm 
weather during late September was 
favorable for the hessian fly. Late 
seeding during 1914 and 1915 pro- 
duced the most satisfactory crops of 
wheat. White varieties of wheat are 
but seldom sown in this part of 
Pennsylvania. 

Fulton county farmers and their 
friends rejoice over the prospect of a 
railroad line within the county. 
Active operations upon grading are 
now in progress. With its completion, 
every one of Pennsylvania's 67 coun- 
ties will have steam railways in opera- 
tion. The state fishery distributed 
many thousand trout to streams of 
Pennsylvania. Commissioner Bullers 
reported that the present year was a 
notable one for large catches of’ fish. 





Western New York Farm Notes 
ALVAH H. PULVER 

There is now promise of state high- 
way construction for Wayne county, 
N Y, after a deadlock of the north- 
ern and southern towns of the county 
extending over two years. The plan of 
the state commissioner is that the 
supervisors trade 13 miles of county 
highways toward the state routes, 
there still being $148,000 state money 
due the county which would take care 
of 11 more miles. Six more miles 
would be provided by the villages 
building the road connecting the state 
highway on either side of the village. 
In this way 30 miles of the total of 46 
miles yet remaining on routes 30 and 
20 would be arranged. Then the com- 
missioner stated that with what 
money there-is in the state refund 
from the last bond issue of $50,000,- 
On), and with more money sure to be 
received from federal aid before the 
meeting of the legislature this fall, 
enough money could become available 
to complete these two important state 
routes. 

Wayne county pomona at its an- 
nual picnic in Newark at the farm of 
8S. FE. Budd, placed itself on record. as 
inst the proposed change in the 
01 law affecting rural _ schools. 

pomona holds that the change 
templated would take the control 
om the many and place it in the 
lands of the few, a temptation to in- 
politics with the management of 
the sehool system. The new grange 
hall in Cato was dedicated September 
' Ly State Master Lowell, assisted by 
the officers of the Cato grange. In 
addition to the address of the state 
master, W. N. Giles, state secretary, 
gave an address. Following a chicken 
Pie dinner the third and fourth de- 
grees were given. 

The present season will go down as 
one of the queerest in the annals of 
muck farming, so far as Wayne grow- 
ers are concerned. In the Marion 
district W. J. Barrett had planned to 
put in 40 acres to onions. The early 
rains prevented this and with jis best 
efforts only seven acres could be 
Planted. The remainder of the land 
Was cropped to lettuce, spinach and 
carrots, and these are doing very well, 
the lettuce and spinach having al- 
Twmiy been marketed. D. H. Crane 
of Marion lost his onion crop. and 
afterwards put in celery and carrots. 
Not far away John Herman has a fin 
Snion field that he counts on to yield 
™) bushels to the acre. 

Those who were successful in 


Getting early ew of lettuce to 


Soe 2 32 = 


maturity have realized far beyond 
their expectations and a number of 
growers haye already laid away com- 
fortable sums for their cuttings. For 
the first time this year some of the 
growers near Sodus have cropped the 
early varieties of celery this season 
and the venture has been a success. 
Heretofore only the late celery was 
grown. Early peaches are now being 
harvested and in the Williamson dis- 
trict some extensive shipments have 
already been made. It is thought 
there will be a fair-yield of both early 
and late varieties in the Lake On- 
tario belt. 

Infantile has tended te 
at the county 
York. tecog- 


paralysis 
keep down attendance 
fairs in western New 
nizing the: danger of infection the 
Newark association canceled ar- 
rangements for the annual exhibition. 





Long Island Farm Notes 
W. B. TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N ¥ 
Potato harvesting is practically over 
throughout the east end of Long Is- 
land. From 100 to 200 bushels is the 
yield and the quality is excellent. The 
price now is $1.40 a bushel on board 


cars, and the demand is brisk at that 
price. Second sized potatoes, or No 2 
are 65 cents a bushel, and culls 25 
cents. Where the stock is sold un- 


graded, dealers have been paying 95 
cents a bushel. Frank Nienstedt and 
his son have 95 acres of potatoes and 
two loads brought them over $400 at 
the cars. 

Cauliflower is a good crop, and has 
sold well until recently when the price 
dropped $1.on a crate. There is quite 
a large acreage in lima beans, which 
are bringing $1.25 a bag. At this price 
they are a profitable crop, but when 
less than $1 a bag there is only a 
small margin of profit to the grower. 
Bean pickers receive 12 cents a bushel, 
and can earn good money, some mak- 
ing $2 and $3'a day. 

Corn husking is 
crop is about half that 
and there is a large per 
ears where planted late. 
troublesome in some sections, 


under way. ‘The 
of last year, 
cent of soft 

Birds are 
Grain 


and feedstuffs are rising in price. 
Corn is $2.08 a 100 pounds, wheat 
$1.50 a bushel, and rye $1.25. Much 


of the wheat crop was spoiled on ac- 
count of the wet weather 
time, and the grain sprouted. The 
high price of wheat is leading farmers 
to plant more this fall; also a larger 
acreage of rye. n 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVER 


The many silos in Union county, Pa, 
have been filled and the corn plots 
are being seeded to wheat. Early 
October will see most of the wheat 
sown, as rain the past few. weeks has 
helped to put soil in good shape for 
sowing. Considerable clover seed is 
being made, though the vield_ per 
acre is not as good as usual. Corn 
cutting is now in order and the crop 
will be a fair one where corn was 
planted early. Late corn is not so 
well eared. Wheat is yielding 20 to 
25 bushels per acre, and much of the 
crop has been marketed at $1.40 a 
bushel. 

Oats are yielding 30° to 40 bushels 
per acre, but it will not weigh 32 
pounds to the bushel. Several cars of 
cows are being sold weekly at public 
sale for good prices; $74 per head 
was the average for W. C. Fores- 
man’s recent sale. The public schools 
of Pennsylvania did mot open before 
October 2 on account of infantile 
paralysis, which prevailed in some 
sections during August and Septem- 
ber. 


Local prices are: Butter 34 cents 





at harvest | 








per pound, eggs 30 cents per dozen, | 
chickens 16 cents per pound, veal 
calves 10 cents, fat hogs 10. cents, | 
oats 40 cents per bushel, corn S85 
cents, wheat $1.40, potatoes $1.25, : 
ples 25 to 35 cents and pears 50 
cents. The Evangelical church asso- 
ciation held anniversary exercises at 
four places in the county to celebrate | 
the 100 years of progress made since | 
its founding and establishing of a'! 
missionary society and a printing 
house in this little county. 


Bee Course at State College 


Opportunities in honey production ! 
are so large in New Jersey that rig 
New Jersey state college of agricul- 
ture will offer a short course in bee | 
husbandry. It is believed that 90% | 
of the nectar annually secreted is lost 
through lack of properly managed 
bees to gatherit. It is known that tons 
of honey are annually brought into 
New Jersey to supply local needs, and 
that practically no effort is being 
made to increase the use of honey. 
In view of these facts the splendid 
opportunity for profitable honey pro- 
duction in the state is apparent. 

Many have started producing honey 
without training and with such a 
small number of colonies that suc- 
cess was impossible. The largest 
honey producer in the state has but 

to colonies of bees represent- 
ing an investment of not over 
ahd the net proceeds average $1 


~ 


i) 
S 
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annually. One active man should be 
able.to do all the work in handling 
300 to 300 colonies with the help of 
unskiHed labor for two or three 
weeks during extracting time. 

That this splendid resource of the 
state may be developed, the college 
will offer a short course in bee hus- 
bandry provided four persons apply 
for the course. This course is planned 
to give the student a practical knowl- 
edge of profitable bee husbandry. 
Anyone after completing the course 
and after having spent one season in 
a commercial apiary will be fitted to 
profitably conduct a honey-producing 
business, so the college authorities 
believe. 





Corn Is Making Dandy Crep 
INA LONG, MARYLAND 
Boonsboro cantaloups have made 
their appearance and are selling well. 
The crop is somewhat slim, due to the 


wet weather early § in the season. 
Farmers in Frederick county, Md, 
are looking forward to a_ record- 


breaking corn yield this season. The 
county reports the finest corn in years. 
The stalks are standing high, having 
been boosted by the rain which has 
fallen long and often throughout the 
summer. An unusually large crop of 
sweet corn is being hauled to the dif- 
ferent canning companies. These do 
an extensive business; farmers haul 
day and night. The lima bean crop 
is good also. The first few crates sold 
at &8 to $0 a crate and the price is 
still good. 

The newly created board of agricul- 
ture of Maryland will take up the 
encouraging of sheep on a larger 
seale, especially on the mountainous 
areas of this and adjoining counties 
which are ideally adapted for this in- 
dustry. They are considering using 
the plan adopted by the Pennsylvania 
department of agriculture, which has 
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ing of sheep. 


been successful in promoting the rais«- 
Cc. M. Shank, manufac- 






turer of process butter, shipped a car 
of butter containing 42,500 pounds. 
About 6000 pounds of butter is made 


daily. 
Market Milk in Pittsburg 





The McJunkin-Straight dairy com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa, an old mar- 


ket milk concern, 
milk on the quality basis. 


is buying all of its 
It uses 4% 


as a standard and pays for milk test- 


or less than 4% 
to its base price. 


ing more 
proportion 
ditional premiums are 
yet for sanitary conditions, but 
concern is getting ready to pay 
miums for care 
duction and handling of milk. 


in direct 
No ad- 
being paid as 
the 
pre- 
exercised in the pro- 


The prices are made from month 
:o month, depending upon the condi- 
tion of the market for dairy prod- 
ucts, For the past six months the 
prices have been as follows: April 
$1.65 per 100 pounds for 4% milk, 
May $1.45, June $1.35, July $1.45, 
Ausust $1.60, and September $1.75. 
These prices are for milk delivered to 
the creamery. The concern usually 
has to pay 5 to 10 cents per 100 


pounds in addition to these 
ward hauling milk to the 
The company draws its milk 
northeastern Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 





November Milk Price—The 


prices to- 
creamery. 
from 
northwestern 


execu- 


tive committee of the interstate miik 


producers’ association has fixed 


wholesale price of milk for 


the 
November 


at 6 cents per quart until further no- 


tice. Frank K. Tyson of Pottstown 
Pa, is president and A. B. 
Lenape, Pa, secretary. 
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Only Hartman's with their $12,000,000 capital 
» over two million customerscan make such 
an offer as this. Order any size or style 
Majestic engine you want—no deposit 
—no C. O. D., or security. When the 
engine comes, work it 30 d and 
if you are not fully satisfied with it, 
cour! 1s bask ot our expense and you 
wal ost be out one coat. the "alae are 


estic”’ 
Sa just 





e en- 
gine you want, then i it and pay one- 
tenth in 30 days, or one-sixth in @ days, 


and balance in equal nts mon or 
ry two months—giving 10 + { 








SEND FOR FREE BOOK orioraiy “iow 


bargain price put on each engine. Book also 
tella how to judge an caine, 
how much to pay, how to = 
out size and style engine t 
suited to your needs, and ex- 
plains the Famous Farm Credit 










No Money In Advance 


Hartman’s Special Farm Credit 








7,9 and 14H. P. 


the Great Majestic ‘Engine 


Most economical to operate, Few: 
ing parts. Perfectly balanced—just the right weight 
for tes H.P. rating. Big improvements. Gives ever- 
lestingty good service without won: or bother. Abso- 
s12;Wo,00 capital by, The Hartman Co., backed by its 
we emai Lene resources, Fully y described in our 
for i 
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— am pen mee me mee es) en mee 
THE HARTMAN CO., 4045-47 LaSalle St., Chicago, i. 
Catalog 


Without obligating me, send your 
No. E-257 and particulars of selling plan. 





Plan. Get this en en- 
gine book at — — | ith. cncerccceveccnceseosensecesenssepecenes coccccccccoee 
E ar Address 
THE HARTMAN ‘Courant, P.O. BOX. ....cscccescecsceccereeeersnsecenseneess occcceso38® 


A 4045-47 La Salle St., Chicage 7 or B. F. D. 


Towns. eossseee ecccccce codbocece ee. Serre 





NewKEROSENE LIGH 


OR GASOLINE 


10 Days FREE-—Send No.Money 


e don’t ask you to 
used this wonderful modern w 


then yor you may return it at our_ expense 


an 
ment an 


*t possib’ 
ordinary oil lamp 
lene, ey and 139 


pay us acent until you have 
te light in ioyous own home ten days, 
not perfectly satisfied. 

So Age th FS 
Tests by 8. Govern- 


ly lose a cent. We want to 

kk like a candle; beats e 
ut out like old oil ~~ 3 
ing Universities show that 


Burns 50 Hours on ‘One Galion 


commen kerosene (coal oil), no odor, smoke or peiee, sine clean, won't 


xplode. 


ee 
steady iy light. nearest to sunlight. Won Gold Med. 
Greatest invention rd 


is powerful, 


million people already qnicying 
jal at Panama Ex: 


white, 
position, 


age. Guarant 
wil Ibe given to the person who shows us an ofl lamp 


000 equal 
to the new Aladdin in every way (details of offer given in our Seoul. 


EI 
TWICE THE LIGHT 


ol eel tases tek Absolutely Fr: 


Men With Rigs Make P= =" aridsanalt gous barns wl bay char tice ‘One Tnrmens yee hed oargz oo 


pwrites: * wold 51 the fret 
sells 20 easily.”* Norring, 
ie wt i 

= '. 

2 
; whether can work apare 


$100 to $300 Per Mo. 
customer @ 


money i 
or steady; when can start; 


We want one user vinecshMesity to whom we A 

ers. that person we have rows ial in offer to make 

onder which one —)-- + is given free. Write quick for our 10-Day FREE 
Proposition and lear: 


12 how to get one free. 


MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 218 Aladdin Dutiding, ow York City 
Largest Kerosene (Coal Oli) Mantle Lamp House Werld 





iris sue 
eays: oF cont of h in At.” MN ipa, Ohio, eaye: 
" 2 Ris Aeoery talk memeseary 


.. Selle ° 
o Syrnien ctock Gp religato aan We ostotaeene. 
snout e for 





BEATS ELECTRIC 











IF YOU LIVE 


We have work for men in rural com- 
munities—work that pays and is 
pleasant besides. 


It is easy work—you become expert at 
once, because we give you personal 
advice and instructions—exclusive 
territory is also given. 





Accept this proposition and do your 
share and you will make money— 
big money, too ; in addition, you have 
& permanent position and “tis yours 





as long as you want it. 


in New ‘York, New Jersey, or Pennsyl- 
vania, we have a permanent position 


for YOU. 


There is no advance money required; hs 
no fake promises; no misrepresenta- 
tion; the business is backed by a 
company with over seventy years 
of square dealing. 


Write quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of 
you. Address 


Circulation Department 
yon AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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How Best to 


a dMANVUUAEONNUUAEAQAUOAOLUGUQSLAOUAOULOUUUAAULUQONQGNOUGAGEEEUUQONGEOOGOOOOEOUOOOQOODOOAAOEGOOUONEOOOGGEOUOOOOEEOUOONOEEOUOQUEOOUAOYOEULOVOEOOOONORECAGLONEEUGAUEOOUUAEAEUUHHNREE 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 


STULL LLL 





Cash or -—~-Wheat— ——Corn— ——Oats—, 
Spot 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 19T5 
Chicago ..cese 1.86 1.09 1.12 -65 55 .38 
New York 2.00 1.23 1.18 -76 60 44 
Boston cesses ° 1.19 77% 6 45 
St Louis .... 1.95 1.20 1.0 66 0 38 
Toledo ..- se. 1.90 1.13 1.0 - 
Minneapolis .. 1.98 .06 1.00 .69 50 ; 





High Records in Wheat 
Not in years has the wheat market 
been so continuously excited. This fall 
finds week by week tremendous buy- 
ing energy for our less than normal 
supplies. Manufacturers force up the 
price of flour with scarcely a@ murmur 
of apology. Choice patents are now 
around $10 p bbl in carlots. As for 
wheat prices it is impossible to follow 
these closely, so erratic are they from 
day to day. Suffice it to say that $2 
wheat does not seem remote in the 
west, as it did a month ago, with future 
deliveries of No 2 red winter quotable 


on the Chicago market around 1.85 
1.88 p bu, while selected hard 
spring at milling centers commands 
1.90 and upward. So far as that is con. 
cerned, fancy springs from the North- 
west have been quoted in New York 
as high as 2.02 @2.16 p bu. 

It is not amiss to take a_retro- 
spective glance. The little table-here 
printed shows that the fourth week 
in Oct Cfiicago quotations included 
both Dec and May wheats $1.87@ 


1.90 p bu, a gain of nearly 40c¢ within 
a month, and S85de higher than at the 
opening of Nov last year. 


WHEAT PRICE PER BUSHEL AT CHICAGO 
Dec May 
deliv deliv 

Get Be WONG. ccccesves $1.90 $1.85 

=» * POO SES, | 1.72 
» oe © RTT 1.59 
i = eecceccoce 7 a 
e 0 0050000006 Ban iy 4 

wept 3 “ veceesseen BOO 1.57 

” _ = 0900eesose +2 3 
Aug 20 “ foeeveenee Bae ni 
- _— = cecesesess Se 1.55 
“a ean, seeeeeceee Ban -- 

Mov 1, 1015 .ccccccese 1 1.064 

Bent 1, 1915 ccccccccse 98 

Bee «ESO ccccccecce Bae 1.2: 

Sept i, 1914 .......-. . uae 1.23 

Sept 1, 1913 .....eeees 920 95 

Recent influences in wheat were 
those made familiar to every reader 
of these market columns. Back of 


everything was the realization in thé 
short domestic crop, a similar short- 
further 


age in western Canada and 
bullish crop advices from Argentina. 


Down there their home markets have 
moved up sharply, this interpreted as 
tending to confirm a practical crop 
disaster in that country, which has 
been depended upon for its usual 
liberal export surplus. The Inter- 
national institute of agriculture at 
rome estimated world production of 


wheat 25 less than last year The 
higher prices in the west possibly 
checked the export demand at the 
Atlantic seaboard, and there was 
much speculative selling on the part 
of holders in order to take profits, 
some of these operators even main- 
taining that reports of Argentine 
damage had been exaggerated to 


some degree. But in spite of all, ex- 
port buying was substantial. 

Corn offerings at country 
have shown an increase, du¢ the 
better prices, yet this markt has 
sympathized with wheat, quotations 
highest in many years; markets active 
and excited; Dec, the active month in 
new crop deliveries, moved up at 
Chicago 3@4c to 914%c, May ‘a pre- 
mium, thence reacting slightly. The 
weather was generally good for the 
corn harvest, yet very little new corn 
cante forward up to the fourth week 
in Oct. At New York, fcy old corn 
was above $1 p bu, yellow touching 
1.17. 

The oats market shared the strength 
elsewhere, particularly under the 
stimulus of generous sales for export 
account, prices moving up 3c and 
better. At Chicago, standard oats in 
store sold around 5le and Dee moved 
up to 56c before reaction. Choice old 
oats in the east sold up to 60@63c. 

The barley market showed gain of 
R@hic, to the highest level yet reached. 
eed barley sold in the west at 75@ 
O8e p bu, malting grades 9c @$1.20. 


points 
to 








* 


Market Crops 


Rye was quoted in New York at 1.37 
@ 1.38. 

Field seeds were in fair demand, 
prime timothy quotable around $5@ 
5.25 p 100 Ibs, clover 15.50@16. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the*jobbing trade and to retailers an 
Retail prices to actual 
higher. 


advance is usually secured. 
consumers may be 20 to 50% 


Dressed Meats 
At New York, country-dressed 
calves in light supply, market closely 
cleared. Choice calves quotable at 
15% @16c p lb, prime 14@14e, light 
roasting pigs 18 @20c. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, market for evapo- 
rated apples stronger, some activity 
noted, offerings of new crop and cold 
storage goods Closely cleared. Fancy 
evaporated apples quotable at 74@ 
8\c p Ib, choice 74 @7%e, 1916 rasp- 
berries 374%, @38c, huckleberries 16@ 
l7e, cherries 15@15c. 
Eggs 
At New York, extra fine fresh gath- 


ered eggs 30@4Uc p doz, nearby fcy 
hennery 5S@65c, refrigerator firsts 
32c, western and southern gathered 


white 386@50c, 

At Chicago, all fine eggs wanted, 
market tending firmer. Fresh firsts 30 
@31\%c p doz, ordinary firsts 2944@ 


30c, best refrigerator eggs 29% @, 
30\c. 


Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears in light supply 
and steady, grapes weaker. Le Conte 
pears quotable at $2@3 p bbl, Kieffer 
1.50@2.50, Bose 3@6.50, Clairgeau 2.50 
@5, D’Anjou 2.50@4, Bartlett 2.50@ 
5.50, Seckel 3@6.50, quinces 4@5, 
peaches 75c@1.25 p bskt, Niagara 
grapes 75c@1 p cra, Concord 75c@1, 
or 12@16c p 4-lb bskt, Concord in 
trays 60 p ton, cranberries 6@8 p bbl, 
Jersey 1.50@1.75’ p cra. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market shows firmer 
tendency for best grades of timothy. 
Prime quotable at $20@20.50 p ton, 
No 1 18.50@19, No 2 16@17.50, fey 
light clover mixed 16@17, rye straw 
13.0 @ 14. 

Hides 

It is said that in order to permit 
Russian leather manufacturers to op- 
erate under normal conditions, it will 
be necessary to buy in America large 
quantities of raw hides to be used in 
making sole leather. At the big 
packing houses in Chicago fcy steer 
hides have within a week moved up to 
the record price of 30c p Ib. These 
always command a premium over 
country hides. 

The phenomenal strength in hides 
and skins, together with the finished 
product, leather, as noted in our 
market columns a week ago, has con- 
tinued unabated. Prices are the high- 
est in 50 years, city packer hides 
selling in eastern markets at 28c p lb, 
country steer and cow hides 23c. 

Nuts 

At New York, chestnuts in larger 
supply. State and northern quotable 
at $10.50@11 p bu, hickory nuts 4@ 
5, black walnuts 1.50. 

Onions 


Four months’ exports of Valencia 
onions were 1,438,000 packages 
against 896,000 packages one year 
ago. Perhaps half of these reached 
the U S, this business increasing each 
year. 

Onions short crop but good; price 
at loading points $1.25 p bu; farmers 
organized and standing firm.«—[C. E. 
Wharton, Hardin County, O. 

At Chicago, market firmer, suppl} 
reduced, Home-grown 
@2 p 60 Ibs, fey white 2 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, prices for all feeds 
were notably higher in keeping with 
considerable strength in all grains, 
prices higher than in years and ap- 
parently still rising. Amount of busi- 
ness done has fallen off sharply be- 
cause mills are not able to supply the 
demand, receipts very light and dis- 
appointing. Part of this is attributed 
to car shortage. Prices to farmers at 
country distributing points are natu- 
rally higher than wholesale quotations 
and with inadequate supplies, the 








situation is not encouraging to dairy- 
men and other feeders. Coarse west- 
ern spring bran was quotable at $30.60 
p ton in 100-lb sacks, standard mid- 
dlings 24.10. red dog 40@41, bulk 
bran 2.40, flour 40. Old stocks of 
corn goods are very light, prices for 
new crop deliveries strong in keeping 


with remarkably strong prices for | 
cash corn. Kiln-dried meal quotable 
at 450@4.60 p 100 Ibs, fine yellow 
feed 2.40@2.45, white 2.40@ 2.45, 
coarse 2.40@2.45, hominy 5.35, corn 
flour 2.65@2.70 Cottonseed meal 


higher at 45@45.50 p ton for 38%% 
protein. 


Poultry 

Dressed turkeys will cost consum- 
ers from 30@35c p lb around Thanks- 
giving time, higher for best quality 
stock, according to Tex turkey pro- 
ducers, growers asking around 20@ 
22c p Ib 1 w, because of marked tur- 
key shortage. 

Crop is_less than 1915, because of 
excessive wet and cold season, also | 
lack of interest in breeding turkeys; | 
prices up to 35c p lb, d w. Raised 40} 
odd turkeys at my place. Tendency 
here to restrict flocks of chickens on | 
account of high feed.—[E. F. Bick- 
ford, Penobscot County, Me. 

Hard season for chickens and young | 
turkeys; few turkeys in this. section. 
Prices must be much higher.—[Mrs J. 
Clara May, Hillsboro County, N H. 

Turkeys searce, prices tending 
higher.—[H. G. Skinner, Brookings 
County, S D. 

Supply of turkeys about the same as 
last year, price 20c p Ib 1 w.—[S. C., 
Wasco County, Ore. 


Turkey crop not more than one- 
third of last year. Many turkeys lost 
through some _ disease, presumably 


cholera. Everything points to unpre- 
cedented market for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas.—[Mrs Joseph A. Gray, 
Williamson County, Tenn. 

At New York, continued good de- 
mand for choice heavy live fowls, 
market firm, quotable at 19@19%c p 


lb, chickens 18% @20c, turkeys 2@ 
“tic, fresh-killed dressed turkeys, 
Eroilers 30@32c, heavier 2@30c. 
western milk-fed chickens 26@32c, 


corn-fed 24@29c, O and western 20@ 


2zc, fowls 18%@24c, roosters 164 
164%c, ducks 19@20c. 
At Chicago, market for turkeys 


to higher, receipts extremely 
Liberal receipts of fowls 
caused some decline. Good turkeys 
quotable around 24@25 p Ib, fowls, 
good weights, 14% @1lic, roosters 13c, 
aring chickens 164% @l1lic, ducks 15@ 
6c. 


Steady 
moderate. 


Vegetables 
_At New York, brussels sprouts 10@ 
lie p qt, wax beans $1.75@2 p bskt, 
nearby $1@1.25, beets $2 p 100 bchs, 
carrots $2@2.50, cucumbers $3@9 p 
bbl, LI short-cut cauliflower $2.50@ 
4.0, long cut $2@2.50, state $1.50@ 
2.25, rough celery $1@3 p cra, egg- 
plant $1@1.50 p bbl, kale $1@1.50, 
nearby lima beans $1.50@2.50 p bskt, 
leaks $1.25@1.50 p 100 bchs, parsley 
$1@1.25, peppers $1@3 p bbl, Md 
peas $1@2.50 p bskt, Va $1@3 p large 
bskt, pumpkins $1@1.25 p bbl, ro- 
maine $1@1.50, spinach 30@We p 
bskt, Hubbard squash $2@2.25 p bbl, 
rutabaga $2@2.50 p bag. 
Dairy Mkts 


Wool 
Increasing quantities of wool are 
reaching the U S from Argentina: 
During the first six months of ‘13, 


now four years ago, 12,258 tons were- 
shipped from Argentina to the U S. 
A year later this increased to 25,336 
tons. In the first six months of ‘15 
fhipments to this country were nearly 
91,000 tons and the first half of ‘16 


a further slight increase... The trade 
with Europe is very much _ upset: 
Germany, France, the U K, all big 
buyers ordinarily, latterly getting 


very much reduced quantities. 


Manufacturers have none too much 
wool to meet present and prospective 
requirements, their anxiety to secure 
supplies causing strong markets at 
principal points, prices continuing to 
harden. Foreign markets also show 
tendencies to advance as result of in- 
sufficient supplies to meet large pres- 
ent consumptive needs. Demand for 
fleece wool latterly is very broad, 
fine wools also wanted. Territory 
wools have continued firm at 36@38c 
Pp Ib, Mo wools 41@42c, Ind 39c, 
Mich fleeces 40@42c, Ohio fine wool 


52 @ 35c. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


The southern states are actively 
buying considerable quantities of 
northern apples, particularly fey 
qualities actively moving south, in- 
cluding Jonathan, York, Winesap and 
Ben Davis. 

Picking of winter apples is in full 
blast in Mich, much of the stock 
sent to market of good _ quality. 
More apple dealers are buying or- 
chards on trees than formerly. Good 
fall varieties of apples are selling at 
$2@2.25 p bbl in the orchard. 
Wealthy and Spy apples are par- 
ticularly free from scab and sought 








Free Try-On 


AMERICAN 
viay-\a). (8) 


Yes, freetry-on in your own 
home of these light, water. 
proof, rust-proof, wear- 

shoes, 





in winter—cool in sum- 
mer. One pair outwears 
many leather pairs. The 
world’s most economical 
work shoe for men and boys. 


Steel or Aluminum 


Made in all sizes and heigh 

to fit. Patent rocker bar poy OE rman 
ant light springy 2. — ier to walk in 
than hea es or ts. man ture 
the largest and cin ae 


Shoe 
Soles 














Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 
farm engines—simple,durable, powerful—four cycle, 
suction feed, make and break ignition—every part 
interchangeable—fully tested. Guaranteed to 
Develop Rated H. P. 
VES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
Lowest Price, Greatest Value 
Write for big illustrated Engine Book today 
Full Line Detroit Engines 2 horsepower up 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 370 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
Wadsworth Mfg. Co., Successors 








No.10 Kanawha Pump 
is the one you want 


No. 10, the latest model of our popular 
Horse Shoe Brand Wooden Pumps. 
The pump that is more easily opera- 
and repai than any other. 
Superior to the old log pump and the 
Old Oaken Bucket’’, and with none 
of the objectionable features of iron 
pumps. 
When repairing is required - though 
seldom necessary - you can do the 
work yourself without removing the 
pump from well. 
It has 7 x 7head, cloged brackets to kee; 
out sticks and stones, long stroke, 3 ine 
lain-lined cylinder with brass bucket 
tted with best leather cu: 


Write for prices. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. U. S.A. 





















Backs this saw. {it is the best and cheapest saw made. 
As low as 







is easy operate. 
Only $7.90 saw made to 
which ripping table can 

added. Guaranteed 
Fae Money refunded 
i not gatisfactory. 


















by buyers. 
Apples good quality, but small in! 








Juat the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 

schools. The author is one of our leading edo 
ators and bay been a foremost worker in introduciog agt* 

culture im the common schools. This volume is i 

sable to every teacher of agricultare and all others whc take 

an interest in agricultural work. Profusely 

5*9 pages, 5x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. 


Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 
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size, ee ‘ungraded . 
P pbl.—fR. B., Niagara County, N ¥. © 
| at New York, apples in lighter re- 
ceipt, pare active and firm at full 
prices: chess off Oldenberg, Cod- 
ling, Hubbardston, Gano, Ben Davis, 
Talman Sweet quotable at $1.75@3 p 
bbl, Wolf River, Northwestern Green- 
ing Alexander, Snow, Gravenstein, 
Wealthy, Fail Pippin, King quotable 
at 2@4, McIntosh 2@5.50, Jonathan 
2@5,.75; western boxed apples 1.50@ 
250 p bx. 

At Chicago, supplies of fcy apples 


mall, prices firm, medium apples 
se ling more slowly. Jonathan quot- 
able at $5@5.50 p bbl, Northwest- 


ern Greening, Grimes Golden, Maiden 
Blush 4@4.75, Alexander, York Im- 
perial, Wagener 3.25@3.75, Twenty- 
Ounce, Wolf River 35.75@4.50, Ben 
Davis 2@2.75, western boxed apples 
2@2.25, crab apples 1@2 p bu. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Harvesting the Minn potato crop is 
practically concluded, most potatoes, 
particularly in the Red river valley 
section, now out of the ground. Many 
storage houses will be empty this 
year except farmers’ private storages 
and pits, as many farmers are in- 
clined to hold at least part of their 
crop against possible higher prices. 
Potatoes released for shipment have 
been put upon the open market for 
consumption. Dakota is. shipping 
large quantities of potatoes this year, 
some of these going into Minn stor- 
ages. Washington and British Colum- 
bia potatoes are also moving-— east- 
ward; these potatoes reported of fine 
quality and get’ good prices, around 
$1.35@1.60 p bu. 

Establishing market grades of po- 
tatoes and certified seed stock will 
be subjects of interest at the third an- 
nual meeting of the National potato 
association of America at Washing- 
ton, Nov 13 and 14, Lou D. Sweet of 





Denver, president, W. Stewart of 
Washington, D C, secretary. Estab- 
lishing standards for commercial 


varieties of potatoes which shall be 
recognized as‘the leaders will be dis- 
cussed. 

Canadian potatoes as passed by fed- 
eral inspectors are shipping large 
quantities into American markets be- 
cause of prevailing high prices, with- 
out appreciably affecting markets ad- 
versely, prices tending firmer. In 
western N Y, growers were able to 
secure as high as $1.30@1.40 p bu, 
for good sound potatoes delivered in 
bulk in wagons at loading stations. 

Storage houses in the potato grow- 
ing sections of Me are being filled 
to the limit with expectations of 
much higher prices. Some growers 
expect to sell their potatoes at from 
$5@6 p 2-bu bag before next spring. 
Maine potatoes for seed will likely 
cost farmers high rrices néxt spring. 
At present large quantities of Me po- 
tatoes are being exported, fruit 
steamers carrying sometimes as high 
as 70,000 to 80,000 bags of potatoes 

One field that last year yielded 1000 
tus has turned out only 100 bus of 
sound tubers. Many late dug fields 
are one-third to one-half rotted, and 
light besides; tubers cellared 2 to 6 
weeks ago showing rot.—([H. uM 
Hampden Co, Mass. 


Big area may be planted, in 
Nov to Feb, in West Indies, Fla, and 
northward. If that early crop is 


lurge, prices may fall Feb to Apr. 

A new danger that is becoming in- 
creasingly serious to the already short 
supply of potatoes is rot. Late dug 
tubers have rotted more in the ground 
in some sections than the earlier crop. 
In some cases potatoes that have been 
in cellar two to four weeks show rot 
to an extent that is alarming. All po- 
tatoes exposed to this danger are be- 
ing marketed for immediate consump- 
tion. Should rot in storage become 
serious generally, it will add to 
the gravity of the potato situation 
from Dee to Mar inclusive. Increased 
areas will be planted to early potatoes 
in the West Indies and the extreme 
southern states. 

Potato. digging is well along in 
Tompkins Co, N Y, the yields aver- 
aging 50 to 100 bus p acre. Dealers 
are offering $1 p bu at the car, and 
some cars have been shipped.—[E. C. 
Weatherby, Trumansburg, N Y. 

Potatoes are a good crop in Tioga 
Co. N ¥, averaging 100 to 200 bus p 
acre. Shippers began Oct 23 to pay 
$1.30 p bu at car, about double. the 
highest price usually. paid at this sea- 
son of the year in Tioga Co—[A. A. 
Drew, Candot, N Y. 

farmers in eastern Pa counties are 
holding. their: potatoes, and prices are 
mech Some growers expect to 
realize $1.50 p bu. ‘There was a big 
crop in the Catawissa valley in north- 
ern Schuylkill Co. One farmer had a 
Crop of 4000 bus on 25 acres, and sold 
at 1.25 p bu.—[C: T: F., Reading, Pa. 
to Cuba. 

Potatoes are plentiful in northern 
districts of Berks and Lehigh counties, 

he eastern section of . Schuylkill Co 
and the Catawissa vaHey, Pa. Shippers 
at Ringtown; Pa, are paying oo Pp 
bu delivered at the cars.—[C. T. F., 
Readin 


Yields of potatoes in Wis vary con- 


: We Of arti’ > eects 2X & cea y wv 
“at $203.50 ' siderably, results im . very 
encouraging. At.» Endeavor, Wis; 


crop is swbout 40% normal; at West« 
field, about’ 85%, farmers intending 
te store their crops on their farms; 
at Rosholt,. about 30% of a normal 
yield; at’ Tigerton, potato storage 
will not be used as crop is so small; 
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at Clintonville, potatoes moving very oo ting short on many. farms, while milk 
slowly; at New Lisbon, yields 25 to Herman at $165 per acre. The-build- jis selling at $1.65 per 10 pounds 
40. bus p acre; at Necedah, yield ings are good and it is a good farm. Smal! pigs are getting more plentif :! 
around 25 bus. The Griswell farm ‘of 85 acres in Considerable clover seed is being 
> ynshi ras § lately » $95 ade Silo fi ‘ ll be >» nex 
At New York, potato market quiet at oy gg lng ay _ b nage $95 — Silo — will t the n xt 
recent advances, feeling uncertain. amas * oe oa eee any en before sceding, on many 
- in Hartley township to Wesley farms. . 

L I quotable at $5@5.50 p bbl, Me 5 we . —_ : ’ ’ 
p 165-Ib bag, state 4.75@5 p 180 Ibs, Aumiller at an advance of $700 over Local prices are: New hay $10 a 
Jersey 4.25@ 4.50 p 165-lb bag, sweet what he paid for it a year ago. : ton, wheat $1 v0) a bushel corn &5 
potatoes 2.75@! p bbl. Dry weather makes hard plowing cents, oats 35 cents, veal calves 9 to 
for seeding, but most of the oats 10 cents a pound, chickens 1) to 18 
At Chicago, potatoes in good de- stubble has been turned and rolled. cents, eggs 24 cents per dozen, butter 
mand, prices advancing, receipts oniy Seeding will begin next week, as 30 cents a pound. Very little butter 
moderate. Minn and Dak Ohio $1.80@ wheat stubble plowed early and cul- is made in Union county since farmers 

1.50 p bu, Wis round white 1.40@1.50, tivated has plenty of moisture to bexan to sell milk. 

- —= 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. “= 
tisements of “FARMS R SALE” “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rote, but 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


+ NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a lerge one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only aix centa a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our acivertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantes that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and eag 
advertisers to use this paper but our respousi- 
bility must end with thst 


New York City 








LIVE STOCK 
FOR SALE—Four year old driving mare, bred by 





STANCHIONS 














AYRSHIRE BULL Calves. cows and heifers. 
Bred for production and beau Shropshire rams 
ard ewes. ARTHUR RYDER, a N Y. 


FOR SALE—Two thoroughbred Red Polled bull 
calves. Also yearling heifers; JESSE D. SEARS, 
Berkshire, N Y. 


FOR SALE—One of the finest colored bunch of high 
—_ La ee heifers in the state. SUNNY SLOPE, 
Scio, 2} ° 


FOR SALE—Ten pure Ayrshire heifer catves of 
Save breeding. J. HENRY STEWART, Kanona, 














BERKSHIRE PIGS. $8. White Holland turkeys, 
$4. Trio geese, $7. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 











FOR SALE—Tunis ram lambs, y" each. WIL- 
LIAM oe PENNELL, Honeoye, N Y 

POLAND-CHINA PIGS and Beagle dogs; write 
PINKNEY KIRK, Nottingham, Pa. 

O I C’S—Pigs all ages, either sex. SAMUEL W. 
HENSEL, Basil, 0. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 
to date; tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit Four 
months for* 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


TURKEYS—Bronze, Narragansett, Bourbon, white, 
black, buff, slate, $4 to $6 each before December 1. 
Ten breeds chickens and ducks. Write quick. 
CLARK BROTHERS, Freeport, O. 


200 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN HENS, fine 














layers, price reasonable. JAMES McGUIRE, Ba- 
tayia, N Y. 
| WHITP HOLLANDS—Large, thrifty young gobblers 


shipped on approval, $4 each. H. M. BOYER, May- 


} port, Pa. 


AERICAN AND EMBDEN GEESE. 
Lyndonville, N Y. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 

eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 

our subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
arantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
ken, nor can they of 

| We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 

| allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 

! ur responsibility must end with that. 


HIDES . 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides. and ey - lines, 
also furs, Ptomyt and fair returns. Wr or oe. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY 

| Scranton, Pa. 





8S. WHEELER, 














MISCELLANZOUS 


. WOOT, UNDERWEAR. slightly damaged. two $3 
suits $3.50 a cash. Return if dissatisfied. 
PF. J. IC HNSON, denctrdats, = Be 


FLOUR—Feed car lots only. 





Request delivered 





quotations. CONSU MERS’ MILLING CO, Minne- 
apolis. 

GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SAL¥. Free trial 
Write MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 





. ca’ ua any 
Ametica. . Catalog free. PEERLESS 





Morgan sire. Fine build; fearless; free, easy CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
traveler; broke single and doubie: sound, ard guar- | the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial m 
anteed as represented. WILLIAM T. PENNELL, | the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet 
Honeoye, N'Y. WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (t 

FOR SALE—Four registered Jersey bulls, six months ROY SWING STAN‘ THON- —Good enough for the 
to one year old, Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Also best stable and price low enough for the poor man 
registered Berkshire pigs. Write for particulars Ask for booklet describing them, Manufactured by 
WILLIAM P, MiX, Valmont Farm, Schoharie, N Y. ROY BRCS, East Berne, . Vt. 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated. not akin Sred 
sows, service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMIL- nic nce 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. FRUIT TREES—Apple. pear, plum, peach, 





FERRETS. Price list and pamphlet free. 
& SON, Wellington, O. 

FERRETS FOR SALE. Prices free. CARL 
WEBBER, Wellington, 0. 

“FORTY-TWO. ‘ACRE | FARM- Fair buildings: good 
water; apple, ‘cherry and peach trees. Four and one- 
half miles from station, three miles from town, oe 
mile from cement road leading to station and town, 
ene mile from school R. P. TENTON, RF D 2, 
Rome, 0. 

7500 TAKES 193 ACRE FARM, 27 “cattle team, | 
farming tools. First class buildings: ome » rail 
road town. church and high school any other | 
farms Easy terms MILLER & W ur 60 North 
Avenue, Owego. N Y 

WIDOW'S 14-AC RE Vil “AG B FARM—Cor venient 
to Washington. D © Eight acres in cultivation 
clover and alfalfa: rare assortment fruit: wire fern 
pasture; neat seven-rooim house with cellar, telewhone 
in good repair inside and out; stable; splendid 
shade and pleasant outlook. Widow. leaving to go 
to live with her children. makes sacrifice price of 
$1450, easy terms. It is the chance of @ generation 


i free copy. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 
1098. Land Title Building. Philadéiphia, Pa 
FOR SALE-~Tennesses farm. Good land and 
timber. KATE MORRIS; Ailey, Ga. 











cherry 

quince. We grow thousuids. ill sell or exchang 

for thoroughbred stock, poultry, or any useful article 

oe for prices. ULLYETTE BROTHERS, Dansville. 
Y. 














RASPBERRY, 


STRAWBERRY. blackberry, aspara- 
gus, rhubarb plants. fruit trees, for fall planting. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 


Catalog free. 

mw 
DOGS AND FERRETS 

grand working. registered 


Males, $8; fcinaics, $6. 
N Y¥. 


COLLIE PUPPIES~— From 
stock. Shipped on appreval 
WILLIAM KETCH, Cohorton, 

SCOTCH COLLIES Female J pedigreed 
white. also sable and white. at $5. FI 
BARD, Harrison Valley, Pa 

SPAYED SHEPHERD FEMALES and male pups 
ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. [Prices free. 
FERRET CO, Wellington, O 





‘ ; black and 
YD HUB 














M. GOSS 




















“Strout’s Peace 


For traveling instructions see page 17. 
today for vour 


end Plenty Catalog.’” just out. Write 











OUR REAL 


ESTATE 





MARKET 


PROSPERITY IN CANADA—$900.900.000 in — 
wealth added in 1915 Enormous crops and | 
taxation make farmers rich Wheat average 36. 16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bus Ss por acre in Manitoba. 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed 35 per 
quarte: includes all taxes; no taxes on ln- 
provements Free schools and il religious lib : 
good § climut: Get your farm home from the 
Canadian Pavifle Railway 2) years to pay Good 
land from to $30 per acre rrigated jands from 
$35, and the government gucrantees your tand and 
water thes Balance, after first payment xtevded 
over eteen sears, with interest at 6%; privileges 
ot ' in full any time. Before final payment 
becumes dues yur farm should | have paid for itself. 
We will lend you ww imorovements in 
certain districts with no sec aa ty other than the land 
itself Varticulars on request Readymade farms 
for sale Special easy terms Loan f live stock 
In defined districts, after one vear’s occupation, 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a vatue of $1000. We wart 
you; we an afferd to help you We own the land; 
we want the land cultivated Our interests ars 
mutual! Puy direct, avd get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PAG ar iC RAIL WAY. Send for fice 
book 1. 8 tis, stant to the President, 
Canadian Pacifk Railway, “$56 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada 

195 Ac RE F r "ARM, $1700—Three apple orchards. 
Deep, rich soil, fine pastures; thousands eords hard 
wood three apple orchards, choice varietics nine 
room house, piazza, cellar, telephom ' spring 
Water. maple shade; practically new barn er out 
buildings Good farming section; near schools, cou 
venient two main line railroads, Aged owner mut 


sell 
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catalng No 3, 


New 


115 Br 


York 


vadway, New 


bargai 


FARM CO, De; 


York City. 


I’rice only $1700, easy terms, including lot personel 
For full description see page 13, ill 
deseribing pick of farm 
MATILESON 


ustrated 
ms near 


t 5016, 





OUR HELP BUREAU 














MALE HELP WANGTID 

FARMERS WANTED—$75 month. ands US 
governinent jobs open to men and women, 18 or over. 
Short hours. easy work, stimmer vacations, common 
education sufficient Write us immediately for free 
list of positions now obt: tinable. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
Tl TE Dept R40, Rochester, Y. 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMIN ATIONS ~ open the way 
to good governinent positions can coach you by 
mail at small cost cher particulars free to any 
American citizen of gateen or over Write today 
for booklet CES2Z2 EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 
de, 

WANTED-—Men to become chauffeurs. $18 week. 
San lessons fre FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 
Rave Rochester, Y 

GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEEDED. Big sal 
aries, permanent job, light work. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis, Mo 

AGENTS 

AGUNTS WANTED to solicit orders for men’s 
clothes from fac direct to wearer at wholesale 
prices, References required. P O BOX 522, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa 

BOY WITH CA for exclusive canvassing agent ia 
every county for my Peerless bag holder. Write to- 
day E. B. HEYD, Garrettsville, O. 

WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions to Ameri- 


caa Agriculturist to farmers. Can give territory in 
New York. New Jersey, or Pennsylvania. Position 
pays a salary and commission reference will he 
given to @ man who owns horse and buggy, or an 
auto. Don’t write unless you are willing to be away 
from home two or three weeks at a time and ean give 
our work your exclusive attent Experience is not 
necessary, For the right man - re is a permanent 
position, an@ an opportunity promotion. For 
particulars address ‘ORANG KE os 'DD COMP ANY, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Advertisement 


Gentlemen: 
on this page 


has been 


perfect success 
New York 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York City 


Yours truly, 


I, A. WHEELER 





Will you please drop my adv. for the 
present, as our turkeys are all soid and am still 
having many calls every day. 
been a perfect success. 


My adv. has 
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Fn a 
: y Live Stock 
=a dive Srocn Fiteco Reenesentative 
— ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 
e G 2 ioc ¢ = 4 , 
Stock Steers in Demand SA ie 9.10@9.35, heavy droves 
F, B, MCCLAIN, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA Sheep and lambs found steady out- 
; let at fair prices, relatively few ma- 
The supply of stock steers is €X- ture sheep available, wethers selling 
remely light in Lancaster stockyards as high as $8.25 p 100 Ibs. 
tor this time of year. There is more 
inquiry for them than any previous TT 
time this season. Those on sale are rue DAIRY MARKETS 
going at prices 10 to 15 cents higher CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
than in the previous week. The qual- New York Boston Chicago 
ity, however, is pretty plain, and em- 1916... 37 37 h 35 
braced absolutely nothing that could 1915. . wy 30% 28% 
be called good, Some steers from 1914 ; ames — 31 
1913... s1 30 28 
Michigan weighing around — SUO ad 
pounds sold at 7 cents. A carload o7 Buatier 
plain dishorned St Paul stockers, At New York, market quieter, al- 
eighing about 850 pounds, sold at though fairly firm to higher, good ex- 
PU.B5 Another carload of the same Port interest, Higher than extra cmy 
kind, weighing around 750 pounds, Dutter quotable at Meese p Ib, ex- 
na) $6.40. and another carload of tra atic unsalted ot Goi oc, held ex- 
ole : a tras 59@554c, finest dairy }@ jo Ke. 
plain little steers that wore horns and At Chicago, market in good, healthy 
weighed 590 pounds sold at $6.25 condition, firm feeling noted. Extras 
Very good Virginia heifers for and fresh cmys firm at 344% @35c p-lb, 
slaughtering purposes, weighing 1000 extra firsts 33144 Sie, extra June stor- 
pounds, brought $8.40. The same kind age butter mast wiih 
of stock, weighing 850 to 950 pounds, At Pittsburg ogy emy 3Si%ec p Ib, 
fetched from $7.85 to $8.20. Plain Vir- dairy 35. 
ginig killers, weighing 1000 to 1100 At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 58ce p Ib. 
oii oe » Vis At Buffalo, N Y, cmy 36c p _ Ib, 
pounds last week, brought 3$%.40 to dairy 33¢ 
CE ee  8=— ak eee, Ht Y, emg Be p B 
lesh and with but little fat on them At Cleveland, 0, cmy 38c p Ib, 
weighed 1000 pounds and sold at ‘ dairy extra 3ie. 
cents. The trading in beef cattle for At Cincinnati, O, emy 38e p Ib, 
killing purposes is active, with the dairy 29\W%e. 
price rather strong. At Albany, N Y, emy 36%4c p 1b, 
dairy 29'%c. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 











COMPARED WITIL ONE YEAR AGO 
Per 100 lbs ~—-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-— -— Sheep — 
1916 «61915 «61016 «#1915 1916 1915 
Chicage $11.65 $10.40 $10.35 $7.80 $8.50 $6.65 
Bt Paul ...... 10.00 9.00 9.85 7.15 7.50 6.00 
New York 9.80 9.60 10.65 8.00 7.50 6.00 
Hiuffalo .. 9.50 9.75 10.60 8.00 8.00 6.75 
Pittsburgh 9.50 9.25 10.50 8.10 8.00 6.40 
Kansas City 10.75 10.35 10.35 7.30 8.00 6.50 
At New York, receipts of beeves 
were quite liberal the past week. 
Opening prices for good to choice 
steers showed an advance of 1O0@ loc 
p 100 lbs. The market closed 10@ 
lSe p 100 lbs higher for mediu to 
choice slow but steady for others. 
Bulls and cows wer weak to Zc 
lower on heavy supply; medium 
wrades closed about steady; thin cows 
closed firm; bulls and fat cows steady. 
Selling rang for the week was: 
Steers $6.50 @ SO p 100 lb (outshrle 
figures for a car of Va, 1411-lbs aver- 
nge), bulls 4.50@8.50 (outside for a 
fancy-fed bull); cow $@ 7.75, top 
figures for a car of I+ Ib Ky ec 
Calves were weak to lower on lib- 
ral supply, except } rs and year- 
lings to feeder which were firm to 
ik p 100 Ib higher. Selling range 
for the week was: Veals S$7.50@I12 p 
100 ibs, culls 6@7.5W, grassers LOG 
6.75 yearlings $50 OL western 
ilves 6. S5a@s 
Sheep were steady and held up until 
the close; lambs wert steady and 
prices maintained, and the feeling w as 
firm at the finish Sheep soid at 4.50 
@7.50 per 100 Ibs, culls at >a) 4, lambs 
150@11. culls 7.50@8 ; 
Hogs opened higher and pricés ad- 
inced 10@15c_ } 100 Ibs, closing 
steady Light to heavy hogs sold at 
0.7500 10.40 pis O50, roughs &.So5 
pt 
The Horse Market 
lhe viume of business w ome- 
vyhat heavier the past week, offering 
ncluded i number ot curloads of 
wreen western horses. Demand was 
fair for better grades of workers, In 
ferior une common do slow ind 
weak Pai to choice drafters are 


t S2U@A50 phe id, 
ih) Ibs MWO@LTH, f: 
l-hand delivery hors 


selling generall 
ehunks 1100 to 
io good secon 
T5@1% 

At Chicago, 


with ligh teers, movement 
enabling packers to put | 
of beef in storage Reef 
itively short pro 
run, strictly good 
much wanted 
avy steer 


market was igain 


deluged 
neavy 

juantities 
teers were in rel: 
portion of bulk of 
1o choice quality 
Shipping demand for he 
as active, beef trade in the eastern 
tates brisk, although wholesale and 


higher. Good pre 


retail prices are 
ent consumptive demand .operated to 
hold market up strongly despite fairl) 

supplies. Choice beef 


plenteous 


teers were steadily quotable at $11 
@11.65 p 100 Ibs. 
Hog market continued active. Lard 


on hand in late October was less than 


half lard stocks same date previous 
year. The Belgian relief commission 
continues free ouyer of meats and 
Jard Bulk of hogs sold around $9.85 


fair to fey shipring 


@10.25 p 100 Ibs, 
light shipping 10.10 


hogs up to 10,55, 


At Columbus, O, cmy 36c p lb, dairy 
28c. 


At Elgin, Ill, 
Pp Ib. 
Cheese 


Through an embargo established 
some time ago Switzerland no longer 
exports any appreciable quantities of 
rennet, its home supply being used 
entirely by Swiss manufacturers who 
are paying threefold normal prices. 
Meanwhile Switzerland is a substan- 
tial imperter of rennet from the US 


best cmy butter 35c 


At New York, market firm, consid- 
erable speculative trading noted, ex- 
porters less active. Early-made flat 


cheese quotable at 21@21%c p Ib, 


twins 21@2Zl%c, cheddars 21\%@ 
~1ll4c, single dairies 21 Kc, Wis cheese 


skim IS@ 18\%e. 

demand satisfactory, 
Cheddars, twins and 
WM1IDVe p Ib, 


21% @21kie, cheese 

At Chicago, 
market very firm. 
daisies quotable at 194 


young America 19% @20c, longhorns 
19% @2U0c. 

At Watertown, N Y, a high record 
for cheese was established when 4600 
bxs sold at 20%ec p lb. The market 
will ‘continue until Nov #1. 





THE CHEESE MARKET 

At Utica, N Y, 
advance of about 
of cheese, bringing 
tion up to the record 
The rise has been in 
that in primary markets in Canada 
and northern and western New York, 
and higher Liverpool cables, the latter 
having strengthened the demand for 
export cheese, a considerable quantity 
of which has been moving from 


there has been an 
*e p lb in the prices 
the ruling quota- 
level of 20%4c. 
sympathy with 


American markets in bond to Montreal, 


for shipment to England. Because of 
the high prices, factories will be in 
operation until the middle of Nov 


it least, although the yield of milk is 


now decreasing rapidly, despite the 
feeding of grain 

The butter market at Utica con- 
tinnes firm at 35 

At Cuba, N Y, 500 bxs of cheese 
old at a ruling price of 205¢c p Ib. 





THE MILK MARKET 


At New York, 
is comparable with 
the milk “war.” 


there is a surplus, It 
the shortage be- 
Demand shows 


fore 


some decrease owing to the change in 
retail price upward, while supply also 
shows. an inerease, which is credited 
to the increase in rate to the producer. 
The consensus of opinion is that the 
reduced consumption has resulted ina 
flush market. Little manufacturing is 


being done by the dealers owing to 
the uncertainty of the markets under 
present conditions. Theodore G. Cald- 


well of the R. F. Stevens Co and Isaac 
von Bommel of the Sheftield-Farms Co 
have been named as the representa- 
tives of the distributers on the com- 
mittee of five which is to investigate 
market conditions and name the prices 
to be paid for Jan, Feb and Mar. The 
market value based on the league 
rates is slightly above fe p qt to the 
producer of grade B milk in the 26-c 
zone. 


The receipts of milk and cream (in 





40-qt cans for the week ending Oct 
28 were as follows: 
/ Milk Cream 


SOE eee rT rere 
Susquehanna ........... 6,110 2 
WOEe MNO invecccccccp eee 951 
Lackawanna ............00,720 
N Y C (long haul) .....96,702 1, 
N Y Clines(short haul) .20,290 





GORRATIO secciccscccesccets ee 2608 
Lehigh valley ..........36,408 782 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 3.410 43 
New Haven eee e eee A786 27 
Pennsylvania ..........-16,26¢ 245 


Other sources 1'190 3 


339,872 10,681 
349,230 12,243 





NO 0 cteeda 
Totals same week "15 








Recent Pure-Bred Stock Sales 


Guernseys—At Langwater farms, North Faston, 
Mass, 75 head of Guernsey cattle sold at an average 
price of $10.075.. Top-notch prices were reached for 
@ number of cattle. Langwater Dairy Maid 26377 
sold at $6150; Langwater Generous 41958, $5000; 
Langwater Faithful 39949, $2250; Langwater Fore 
most 39111, $3000. Thirty-one bulls and bull calves 
averaged $529. 


Herefords—At Harlan, Ia, 173 head of Hevrefords 
sold at an average of $537, top price fur butis was 
$6200, paid for Louis Fairfax, the bull Fred Rea! 
sold for $5000, other notable sales from £'000 to 
$3125, 29 bulls average? $909, 44 females $461; at 
South Omaha, Neb. 57 Hereford cattle sold at an 


average price of $318, 30 females averaged $34 
bulls $285, best prices for bulls were $100 to $6! 50. 
Herefords—At St Joseph, Mo, 11 bulls averaged 
$262 per head, 55 cows $210. One bull sold for $625 
and a yearling heifer at $600 At Centralia, Mo, 
21 bulls sold at an average price of $199 and 41 cows 





at $200 One bull brought $585, one cow $525. At 
Kansas City. Mo, 13 bulls averaged $305 23 cows 
$251 Highest price for bulls was $525, for ‘cows $505. 


Melbourne, Ia, 39 head of Short- 
horns averaged $385, top price for bulls was $1275, 
for cows $665; at Galesburg, Ill, 36 head of Short- 
horns averaged $224 per head, 29 females $261, nine 
bulls $134, top price for cows was $520, bulls $200. 
Angus—At Royal Center, Ind, 29 head of cattle 
sold for a total of $8600, or $221 per head; at 
— _e Ky, 25 Angus cattle averaged $142 per 
bead. 
Percherons—At 
$442 per head. 


Shorthorns— At 





Pawnee, Ill, Percherons averaged 





Important Sales Coming 

An important development in Holstein interests in 
New York state is the series of sales that is just 
announced at Hornell, the first coming November 20. 
Pres E. E. Poole of the local Holsteim breeders’ club 
Says that an atteinpt will be made to make that 
section of the state as important a Holstein center as 
any. Many splendid animals are bred in that 
vicinity, and the consigners to these sales are such 
men as M. A. Crandall & Son, E. E. Clarke, Wil- 
liam Collins, N. E. Costen, IB. A. Barney & Brother; 
Claire Cobb, Wilkenson, E. E. Poole, M.° B. 
Flint & Sons, and George A. Murphy. Ail animals 
offered at the saies will be guaranteed as represented, 
and all will be tuberculia tested. 


Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 








ship interest Send in your notice as much in 

advance as possible. 

Fourth national conference on marketing ane Bye - 
credits, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, -9 


Farm credit section—workings of federal a... Sa 
act, land settlement, tenantry, immigration, co-opera- 
tive banks and short term personal credits; marketing 
section—whole mulk, co-operative marketing of grains, 
improvement in marketing other produce and live 
stock. (€. W. Holman, secretary, 230 South La Salle 


street, Chicago. 
N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J, Dec 12-14 
Md week, Baltimore, Md, Nov 14-18 
American pomological soc, Washington, D C, 

Nov 16-18 
N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J, Dec 12-14 
National corn show. Minneapolis, Minn, Dee 11-16 
W Va state hort soc, Morgantown, W Va, Jan 3 
New York state agri soc, Albany, Jan 18 
N Y state assn union town agri socs, Albany, N Y, 

Jan 18, °17 
County agri socs. Albany. Jan 19 
N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y, 

Jan 18, "17 
Wisconsin potatoe growers’ conference, Eau Claire, 

Nov 21-24 
Opening short course in agri, Madison, Dee 1 
International live stock show, Chicago, Dec 2-9 
Mo poultry show, St Joseph, aa, Dee 5-9 
Poultry show, Harmony, Mir Dec 5-7 
Annual conference of Wiscon “nd buttermakers, Sparta, 

wee Od 

Corn growers’ and stockmen’s convention. Urbana 


Nov 1-Dec 21, "16; Jan 8-Feb 23, °17 
uis spring flower show, St Louis, Mo, 


St Lc 
Mar 15-18, 


1917 





AUCTIONEERS 


L EARN AUC STIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 


independent with no capital imvested. Every branch of 
the business taucht in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog Jones Nat’! Schoo! of Auctioneering. 20 N 


Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Dl Carey M. Jones, Pres 


BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





HORSE 


Imported Belgian 
Stallion For Sale 





Going out of the horse business. Weight one ton. 
Age six years Broken single or double. Will go 
anywhere or do anything. Is straight. sound and 


gentie. Sorrel with white mane and tail. Close built 
and a beautiful animal. Write 


JUSTAMERD FARM, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


The New York State 
Draft Horse 
Breeders Club 


offers registered draft stallions, all ages, at bargain 
prices. Can furnish grade two-year-old fillies, weight 
1200 to 1500. pounds, carload lots. 


E. 8S. AKIN, 600 Walnut Ave., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 











broken for children. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


If it's Shetland Ponies we have them. 
quality you went at a price are to 
pay. Address Department D For cata iia 


THE SHADYSIDE iszundnetaniean 





\ i Weanlings $40 to 
Shetland and Larger Ponies yoo Venttee tue 
to $60: two-year olds $60 to $75. Mares three oe ten years 
$75 to $100 Cee a 5; spotted or solid colors 

F. STEWART, Espyvilie, Pa: | 





American Agriculturist 





POULTRY —— 
MARCH 
AND 


ae. PULLETS 


Something nice in early im Ro ready 
delivery. We have 500 8. C. thorn Ang 
jully matured and ready to lay. Withes are splendid in 
type and shape, healthy and vigorous and have 
developed on free range. Prices—$1.25 each, $1.19 
each in 100 lots. 100 White Wyandotte yearling hens 
at $1.25 each in any quantity. These are large and 
massive in size, have snow-white plumage, bewutifyj 
type and are wonderful in value. Some prime breed 
ing cockerels at reasonable prices. All stock as 
resented, and we guarantee absolute satisfaction. | 
stock shipped on approval. 

0. R. REMINGTON, BOX 1527, 


Single White Leghorns 


Washington, D. « 





Trapnested EXCLUSIVELY Pecigreed 
Breeding stock 25% off until November 1. i‘ ‘ 
want good stock and a square deal we can pens. 


Send for catalog. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. y 


S. C. White Leghorns } 
er same number yearling hens. Photos on te 
Price will be attractive, as I have not room 
SPRINGDALE POULTRY FARM, Rummerfield, p 


Cockerels, Pullets, Hens *°% {052 


Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, B, Siieecens 
Campines, Anconas 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARMS, SEWARD, N. y 


For Best Selections Order Now 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 8S. C. Buf = 
White Leghorns. Approved breeding cockerels, $2 and 
$3 each. OWNLAND FARMS, South Hammond, N au. Y 


CHICKS $12.00 PER 100 


Silver and White Wyandottes. Yearling hens and 
cocks, $2 each. Pe and Rouen Gecke $2 and $) 
each. Aldham Poultry Farm, BR. 33, Phoenixville, Pa 


you. 





100 pullets 3 to 4 
Months old, or old 

















Baby Chix White anc 

ior 

ron Tera TS Bro Brown Leghorns 

White and Barred Rocks, R.1. Reds and other 
eon request. Ducklings and |ndas 

Runner breeding —_ also and Queena 


Free. 
DEROY TAYLOR Co., EWARK, NEW YORK 








The Farmer’s favorite fowl £%, “8 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest va! 
ues and a square deal guarante 

Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N.Y 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 
the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some clwice 

erele from our high-producing, trapnested hens 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland. N. ) 








Ss. © W. LEGHORNS—Heavy layers of large. white 
egus. Yearlings, pullets and cuckerelg at bargain 
prices, quality considered. Write us your wants 
Batisfaction guaranteed. Just-A-Mere Farm, Fk. K 
Wolfe & Son, Prop’s, Box B, Col. X Roads, Pa. 


bred from good laveis 
R. # Reds They have size and color 


Cockerels, $1.50 to $3 





pullets, $1 each. The butcher gets the culls, 
MRS. JOHN KING, Summerville, Jefferson Co., 1’a. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping o 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same b: 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cx:n 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of ee: 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this ;aper 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SHEEP BREEDERS ~- 


. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes «an 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 








the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 

Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer.. BENNINGTON. VERMONT 
Registered Suropshires 
We have some very fine large yearling rams for sals 
and a few yearling ewes. 

ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. ¥ 


SWINE BRE E DE ‘RS 





Berkshires 


We have a nice lot of spring gilts that we wi'l 
for $30 each. They are large and extra go nd 
at onee, as they will not last long. 

KNOB FE HILL FARM, — - - HONESD ALF: P 


a ad - Berkshir es 


arm 
Herd sires, Rival’s Majestic Roy. 1446407. Mentor's 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke SOth, I¢ 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 


boar, special price on a trio. 
FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Buy 








BEDMINISTER FARMS. 


Poland Chinas &': 


Ten to 12 weeks old, $10 each, registered. Als@ 


yearling boar. 
J. WILBER BRILL, - STEWARTSVILLE, N. J 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
A gilt we sold a Kansas customer for $25 was first 
prize and champion sow there this fall. A boar we 
sold West Virginia Berkshire Association weighs 700 
pounds at 17 months. Boars, sows and young pigs of 
tnese blood lines for sale. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, DUNDEE, N 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Reaistened Bis Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are = Hog Il ages for sale. 
Write for prices, etc. ‘SG. 8. “ALL! YARMDALE, OHIO 
a os 











West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 


220 Ibs. at 5 mos. 29 select March boars. Pigs ready 
to ship June 1. A few show sows and bred gilts. 
M. WEST. - CYNTHIANA. OHIO 








both Bourbon 
Mulefoot Hogs i3%oy "fine Hottand 
turkeys; colored and white Muscovy, and Indian 








Runrer cucke: Panes’ geese... Ci r. NY 
SPRINGDALE Pamus, “RANDALL. %. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 












CATTLE BREEDERS 














Chester White 
and Large 


Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


These are + gm large, yigorous 
animals correct type and 
conformation. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


H + :e4eUMRREMORE TURE LU LAy rnaRaereL tes cernT vonraas MeTLannsananesasess anmeneecoenttcerssasen 


me ‘Cisssininn Sededine “ 


= Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 


TYWACANA FARMS 





A E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I.,N.Y. 








+D CHESTER 


FOR SALE @@ 


From the prize winning herd of 1915 at N.Y. State Fair 
One two-year-old boar, first prize winner, weight 500 
ibs.. im breeding condition, price $40; one Mareb boar 
pig, weight 225 Ibs., price $30,-and two of the last of 
April farrow, weight 150 Ibs.. price $25 each. Ail 
three are show pigs and will be recorded free. Also 
15 very choice September pigs at $8 and $10 each, to 
be shipped at 8 and 19 weeks old. 


JOHN B. JOHNSON. 2R.F.D.4. ROME, N. Y. 








Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, including some genuine show pros- 
pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality. 
| T Hogsett, Mgr.Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 


. 





LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 
HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 


FIFTY SHOATS 


by our great herd boar Superb Lad. Far- 
rowed in April and May. “Better Berk- 
shires” for foundation animals. 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Props. Seelyville, Pa 


Registered Berkshires 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wants. 
Hn. GRIMSHAW, - - NORTH EAST, PA. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


fine boar ready for service now. Also boars six 
months of age. Send for free circular. 
Locos LAWN FARM, Box A. Bird-In-Hand, Pa. 





























I arge Prolific Durocs Registered verice 


z pigs. Breeding, quality, and prices right. 


fo ir de “scription and prices. 
D.H. DREISBACH, Box75, Kingston, Ross Co., 0 


Ellenhurst Berkshires 


May and Jane eel Large litters. Prices right. 
lL. C. TOMKINS, ELLENTON, PA. 


Will offer Conpioe efor sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAS ° VIEW FARM. - - LINWOOD, N. Y. 


‘0. TErAND. Chester White Pigs 
‘ust and October farrow. Best strains. Prices right. 
EUGENE P, ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


HICKORY RIDGE CHESTERS 


boars ready for service, sows open or bred to suit 
Purchaser, Fall pigs, all pigs registered. 
W H PRESTON Spr GWATER, N. ¥ 


Dyaoe JERSEY SWINE 
Kinderhook BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
me ug irters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
; breeding. Free disease. Pairs not related. 
M _Palmer, 8ec- . BFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y. 


sows, 
Write 




















For cae She Pond fant 
Sale ; eke 


GEORGE SPRAGUE, Gia N, OHIO 


Poland Chinas to Mig F © year- 
t r- Sows bred_or open. Fall pigs, either sex. 

et ooth, with quality. Write your wants. 

AIT 1EY & BROKAW, BR. D. 2, FLUSHING, OHIO 


Mulefoot Hogs 


- est breeder 2 the state, Pedigreed stock for sale. 
8 parsctai EL JOHNS x 198. WILMINGTON, 0. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
| “istered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
moste FARM. > - CENTER VALLEY, Pa. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 














Both sexes. 
W. ©. BOWEN, 


EAST Grade Holsteins — 
FOR SALE 


150 cows, extra high grades, due to freshen 
in August, September and October. Wita 
proper care these cows will milk 9000 to 
! = 11.000 -pounds of milk per year. ALL in calf 

= to full blooded bulis. 

39 cows. just fresh; not a poor 
milker in the bunch. 

i) registered buils 

20 registered cows in calf to Cornu 
copia Kurndyke Pontiac. 

25 extra high grade heifer calves 
10 days old 


Rell Phone 14, F. 5, Department O 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


PURI OU RR UR Oe UU 

















1 saainvana LE FARMS. 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


200 fresh cows and springers, all large 
fine individuals, young, well-bred, 
nicely marked and extra heavy 
milkers. 
100 large two and three year old heifers 
: that are bred to good registered Hol- 
ein bulls. We have the largest 
: Good of fine grade Holsteins in this 
zreat dairy section. If you want 
good cows don’t forget to visit us 
before you vurchase. 
Better wire us to meet you at the 
train. 
: F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave., Telephone 116 or 1476 M = 


te Ta Tn f 





MAPLE LAWN FARM 
Holstein Friesian CATTLE 


stock reduction sale for September 
and October. Obliged to reduce 
stock for winter quarters. %% Hol- 
stein heifer calves, $10 to $15, 
express paid in lots of five. 12 
registered heifer calves, from six 
weeks to one year of age, priced 
to sell. High class registered bull 
calves from $25 up. Ormsby Jane 
King, the only son of Ormeaby Jane 
Segis Aaggie (butter, 44.42 Ibs. in 
7 days) in service in my herd. A. R. O. cows and 
heifers in calf to the King at reasonable prices. We 
have pleased others and will please you. Write for 
literature and particulars. 

C. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, 





Cortland, N. Y¥ 





COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


offers pure-bred Holstein bull, born in February, 1916. 
He is sired by a son Rag Apple Kerndyke, 
out of a 23-Ib. 3-year-old daughter of Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 7th. The dam of this calf has a 
junior 2-year-old record of 12 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 
and her average per cent of fat was over 4%. The 
granddam has a record of 22.32 Ibs. butter and 537.9 
Ibs, milk in 7 days and is a half-sister to the dam 
of Ormsby Jane Segis Aaggie, 44.42 lbs. butter in 7 
days, the world’s record. This bull calf is nearly all 
white. He is a beauty and will please anyone. If 
sold soon $100 will buy = with all papers. 

H. HW. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





Sophie’s 
Tormentor Jerseys 
our Watch 
SALE 


Fairview Farm 
** Production’ 
FOR 


No. 146—Bull calf, dropped May 27. 1916. Solid color 
(light fawn), black tongue and switch. Sire, Lou’s 
Torono .106614, the bull whose dam and two grand- 
dams average 14,261 Ibs. 4 ozs. milk, 966 lbs 13 ozs. 
butter. Dam, Figgis 85th of Hood Farm 258727, a 
register of merit daughter of Pogis 9th of Hood Farm. 
Record: anes Ibs. 3 ozs. milk, 410 Ibs. butter as o 
two-vear-0 


RA YMOND L. PIKE, Manager, GENEVA, OHIO 











Herein, 


Heifer Calves 


from two to four months old, sired by Homestead 
Superb Triumph, No. 160628. Average records of 
dam and sire’s dam at 4% years, 595.65 Ibs. 
milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.95 Ibs. milk, 
118.03 lbs. butter, 30 days. Dams of calves aro 
A. B. O. cows with large official records. Write 


for prices and pedigree. 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tubercalin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
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Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


A son of Pontiac Korndyke with 

















GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves of fine breeding and conformation for sale 










YON HENNA AEDS 


120. 


mT 
HUSH 


HAUTENAURSTH TEASE A AT 


to freshen. 
with A. R. 
Tuberculin tested. 


QO. records. 





would like to be treated. 
these come. 


of November. 
Sales Committee—E. R. 

Morton, West Almond 

Greenwood, N. Y. 
Manager of Sale—E. E. 
Auctioneers—Col. B. V. 





Allegany-Steuben 


Holstein-Friesian 
_Club 


THUR LL 


EAD 120 


The date, November 22-23, 1916 
The place, Hornell, N. Y. 
at the F air Grounds 


TA TA {AUREL HSH 


HE greater part of these are cows just fresh or about 
120 head of pure-bred cattle and many 


This is to be the 
and you cannot afford to miss it. 
and it is our purpose to establish a reputation for offering 
to the public desirable stuff and treat every one as we 
If you are in need of such as 
We are also offering a few heifer calves anda 
few cows to freshen in the spring. 
select anything you want in car load lots. 

We haven’t room to mention the separate consign- 
ments, but if interested write for a catalog after the 1oth 


: D. M. White, 


Poole, 


Kelley and Col. Geo, E Baxter. = 


L. H. BURDICK, Secy, Hornell, N.Y. 
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HTH! 


Well-bred, good individuals. 
sale of the season, 
This is our second sale 


You will be able to 


mM 


Crandall, Andover; Frank 
Bath; N. E. Costen, = 


Alfred, N. Y. 
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1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dame of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


g.H.KNAPPpason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 
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First Check $125 Takes Him 


eeta CO ETELUET cotaue enone eTeLe 


Born March 3d, 1916 


Sire is pe! of King of the Pontiacs and is 
= from a twice 32-Ib. am. Dam is an 18-Ib. 
= daughter of a 30.72-Ib7 cow. 


Here is a Bargain in a Pure Bred Holstein Bull 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
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Vanderkamp Farms 
JUDGE SEGIS The only sire of the breed 

to have a 30-Ib. junior 
83-year-old daughter and a yearling 2l-lb. daughter. 
The best gon of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. He 
has five three-year-three-months-old daughters aver- 
Ay in 7 days with pn t% fat, 

in 30 days with 4.27% f 

A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. ho. dams. 
F. C. SOULB & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Buy Holsteins Now! 


They increase in value every year. Extra fine lot of 

grade_bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 weeks old, $15 crated. 
Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two-Year-Olds 

Two entire herds of Registered | Holsteins priced right. 

Registered stock of all ages and kinds 

J. A. LEACH cont LAND, N. Y. 


For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST. MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
0. & W. R. R. STATION 











TAMWORTHS 


r fall pigs n 


UPLAND FARMS. IPSWICH, MASS. 














Holstein Bull Calf 


Poutiacs. $35. Sabarame Baldwinsville, N. ¥. 


NOW OFFERING bull calf born March 11, 1916, good 
size. handsome individual, beautifully marked, 4% 
ire was of the Pontiacs, 
da Dam ts 


butter co’ 
buy this eal ” We have cheaper ones. q 
N. B. i. Fonter, Barton, N. ¥. Address 

comebondenss to Barton, N. Y. 





Holstetn-Friesian Bull ready for Aug. and Sept. use. 
weighing 800 ibs. Price $100. Also two v8 
from @ 82-Ib, #ire and proven dams for $45 $50. 
Send BROWN BROS., 
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Good individual, % white Grandson of King of the 


Dairy Farm, hg yy Co., N.Y. 


= | sire of 18 whose records average 


| record is 597 Ibs. butter. 
|} he by Golden Fern’s Lad 





REMARKABLE JERSEY BULL 


Born September 9th, 1916 
Solid color. Correct type. Dam, Penshurst Mona 2nd, 
$61.3 lbs. butter as four-year o nd by Golden Fern’s Son, 
156.3 Ibs. butter, dam 
Penshurst Fern whose dam’s 
Grandsire srolden Fern’s son, 
Price $10 


by Eminent 2nd. Sire, 


N ARBERTH, PA 








PENSHURST FARM, 
READY for 


B U LL SERVICE 


whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 
days, $350. For photo and pedigree, 
Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. Y, 


40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 


40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


B, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street, Svracuse, New York 











Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 


4. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD. N. Y. 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to _ months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 Ibs. butter in 
7 days from 619 Ibs. of milk te testing 4.919 fat. Calves 
la white and splendid individuals, from tested 
dams. F. A. TINKER . HERKIMER, N. Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers for sale Holstein bull. born November, 1915. 
Sire a son of Pletje 224 Woodcrest Lad, and out of « 

47 ter of Hengerveld Butter Boy De Kel. 
Dam & a a Ra oy her dam 27.87 Ibs. 
Color mostly 


BINCHEY. P. 0. Box 72, *ROCHROTER, N. x, 
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American Agriculturist 


~ For Women Who Like New Ideas | 


The corner where articles of interest to women appear 


The Angel of the Twilight 


A. W. PEACH 
Vhen roads of earth grow dusky with 
the night, 
And homelights gleam in vale and on 
dim hight; 
When altars of the west from flaming 


cease 
And from their songs the winds of day 
find pehce; 


The angel of the twilight comes from 
deeps unknown 

Where beacon-light of stars is never 
thrown. 

On country roads where winking win- 
dows smile, 

Through glowing city streets where 
mile on mile 

The night is fringed with fire, through 
forest deep 

And woodland aisle in slumber calm 
asicep, 

Beyond the last far lingering light of 


That fades among the stars, she makes 

her way. 
The haunts of men she enters, cottage 
The es hut, the princely castle 
With aaes light none heeds her draw- 


ing near, 

With face so fair, if seen, no heart 
would fear 

In all so like a mother, on her breast 

The weary heart could find a perfect 
rest. 

teneath her touch the restless hands 
grow still 

Beneath her kiss the hurt finds balm 
for ill; 

She breathes upon the tired eyes of 
grief, 

And low they close in slumber's sweet 
relief; 

In tender arms she bears heart’s 
wounded sor 

Where hate can scar and failure bruise 
no more, 

So comes the twilight angel when the 


rose 
day is ash in 
comes to all yet 


western garden close 
none has seen her 


of 
She 


face 
Though all have slumbered, hushed in 
her embrace 
No more than this we know at 
light, : 
came, a lovely ght! 


dawn of 


She visitant of nig! 





How to Sew on Buttons 


ANNABEL TURNER 
than sew 


woman 


anything 
one young 
portion of her own 
know how, and 
This is the 
sewed on. 
bringing 


do 
Sa id 
good 


“I'd rather 
on buttons,” 
who does a 
sewing. She didn't 
that gave her trouble. 
way a button should be 

Take a small stitch, 
knot on the right side. Run up 
through one hole of the button and 
drawit down just over the knot. Laya 
pin across the button and work the 
stitches over the pin. When the but- 
ton is firmly sewed on remove the 
pin. Pull the button out from the 
material and wind the thread around 
the threads between the button and 
cloth several times to form a shank. 
Pass the needle through to the wrong 
side and fasten the thread with sev- 
eral small stitches. 

The shank formed makes buttoning 
the strain on the 


the 


easier and lessens 
cloth. The knot is brought up on the 
right side and under the button to 
keep it from being worn off. 





The Delectable Raisin 


MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 
CRANBERRY-RAISIN PIE—One cup of 
Sultana raisins, two cups of cranber- 
ries, three cups of water, one cup of 
sugar, one tablespoon of butter, one 
teaspoon of vanilla, Wash the raisins 
well and put into a saucepan with the 


cranbérries, water and sugar. Heat 
slowly and cook until thick, being 
careful that the mixture does not 
burn. Add the butter, and lastly the 
vanilla, and bake in an open shell. 
Nice served either hot or cold. 
CARAMEL APPLES WITH RAISINS— 


One-half cup of seedless raisins, six 
tart apples, two tablespoons of butter, 
one cup of sugar, one-third cup of 
water. Pare, core, and halve the 
apples and arrange in a broad sauce- 
Cover with the raisins, then the 


pan. 
sugar. Add the butter, cut into small 
pieces, then the water, and cook 
gently until the apples are tender 
and butter and sugar form a rich 
caramel. 


RAISIN-NUT-MAPLE SANDWICH FILL- 
ING—One-fourth of a cup of maple 
sugar, grated, one-fourth of a cup of 
finely chopped peanut meats, one-half 
cup of finely chopped raisins, a dash 
of lemon juice. Mix thoroughly, then 
spread between slightly buttered, 
thinly sliced white or brown bread. 
Splendid with afternoon tea or Sun- 
day night lunch. 

DIXIE RAISIN PupDING—One cup of 
stale bread crumbs, one cup of seeded 
raisins, one-half cup of flour, one-half 
cup of chopped beef suet, one-half 
cup of molasses, one egg, one tea- 


spoon of cinnamon, one-half teaspoon 
each of cloves, mace and nutmeg, 
one cup of grated raw sweet potato, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, one cup of 
milk, one scant teaspoon of soda. 
Chop the suet fine; cut the raisins 
into bits; peel and grate the sweet 
potato. Place all these ingredients in 
a mixing bowl; add to them the 
bread crumbs, also the flour, spices 
and salt, sifted together. Next beat 
the egg lightly, white-and yolk to- 
gether, and add these with the 
molasses to the dry ingredients. Dis- 
solve the soda in the milk and use to 
moisten the pudding. Stir and beat 


all well together; then turn into a 
greased mold and steam for three 
hours. Serve either with a hard or 


liquid sauce. : 

PECAN-RAISIN PIE—Two cups of 
milk, two eggs, two tablespoons of 
flour, a pinch of salt, one cup of 
Sugar, one cup of pecan meats, one 
cup of raisins, seeded, and one tea- 
spoon of vanilla. Make a custard 
with the milk, eggs and flour, add 
the salt, then the nut meats and the 
raisins chopped fine. Boil in a 
double boiler until thickened, then 
add the vanilla. Bake in an open 
pastry shell, cover with a meringue 
made of the white of an egg beaten 
until very stiff and sweetened to taste. 

RAISIN BROWNIES—One cup of 
brown sugar, one-half cup of mo- 
lasses, one-half cup of butter, one 
teaspoon of cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoon of nutmeg and cloves, mixed, 
two eggs, two tablespoons of melted 
chocolate, one teaspoon of soda dis- 
solved in one-fourth cup of warm 
water, one cup of seeded raisins, one 
cup of chopped nut meats, and 
enough entire wheat flour to form a 
soft dough that may not be rolled, yet 
may be formed into soft balls with 
the hands. Cut the raisins into small 
pieces. Mix together the butter and 
sugar, then the molasses and beaten 
eggs, and blend the two mixtures; 
then sift one cup of whole wheat flour 


with the spices and add these to the 
first mixture; then add the raisins 
and the chopped nuts, and sufficient 
flour to make a soft dough. Roll into 
small balis, drop on a floured tin and 
bake in a moderately hot oven until 
brown. 

SULTANA SQUARES—Three table- 
spoons of butter, three tablespoons of 
molasses, three squares of chocolate, 
one and one-half cups of granulated 
Sugar, one-half cup of broken walnut 
meats, one-half cup of sultana raisins, 
one teaspoon of vanilla extract, one- 
half cup of milk. Put the butter in a 
saucepan, add the molasses, sugar 
and milk, and boil until it strings 
when tried in cold water. When done 
add the vanilla, chopped walnuts and 
raisins. Beat until creamy and stiff 
enough to pour into a buttered tin. 
Cut into squares when cool. 

BAKED APPLES WITH 
Wash, dry and core the apples. Chop 
the raisins after seeding them. Ar- 
range the apples in a baking pan, fill 
the cavities with the raisins, top with 
sugar and a slight sprinkling of cin- 
namon. Bake slowly until tender. 
Remove from the pan to a deep dish, 
boil down the liquor in the pan until 
quite thick, and pour over the apples. 
Serve when cold with cream. 

RAISIN DELIGHT—One-half pound of 


RAISINS— 


raisins, one-half pound of figs, one- 
half pound of shelled peanuts, one- 
fourth cup of pulverized sugar. Put 
fruit and nuts through the food 
chopper, and if not perfectly smooth 
put through a second time. Shape 
the mixture into a cylindrical roll 
about two inches in diameter, wrap in 
waxed paper until ready for use. 


Cut into slices, roll in the sugar and 
serve. This is delicious for picnic or 
school luncheons. , 





The most valuable result of educs- 
tion is the ability to make yourself do 
the thing you ought to do, when it 
ought to be done. whether you like to 
do it or not.—[Huxley. 
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More Points in Plant Potting 


In the issue of October 21 we told 
the main rules in plant potting. Here 
are some special ones which lack o; 
space prevented our giving then. When 
it is mecessary to report old plants 
the old soil had best be all removed 
and fresh soil given. The best way 
to proceed is to place the ball of earth 
in a tub of water so the soil will be 
like mud and can be washed away 
by a gentle stream from a hose or by 
gentle squeezing with the fingers un- 
der water. Thus few roots are injured. 

It may be advisable to put off some 
of the old, gnarly roots, but when 
this is done at least as much of the 
top should also be cut out, preferably 
from the center of the plant or from 
straggly parts. This will balance the 
two, root and top, and the plants will 
suffer little if any serious check. Be- 
fore placing the plant in its new pot 
throw in some bits of broken pots, 
crockery, or other loose material to 
form drainage. Then, hold the Plant 
so its stem will not be lower in the 
pot than in the old one, and having 
spread the roots out somewhat, pour 
in the soil, which from time to time, as 
more is added, must be worked gently 
among the roots with the fingers, 
After filling level full, without pack- 
ing, stand the pot in water nearly 
good enough to reach the rim. When 
the surface has become darker be- 
cause of the water that has risen 
through the soil, remove the pot and 
let it drain. This is a safer, surer 
method of managing than to pack 
the soil and give it a _ superficial 
watering. It thoroughly wets every 
particle of soil and settles the earth 
better. Plants so repotted will quickly 
respond to the treatment. 

Seedlings and plants grown from 
cutlings must be handled with great 
care in potting because their roots are 
very delicate and are easily injured. 
When they are hurt they seldom re- 


All Kinds of Garments for the Women Folks— Young and Old 
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VERY school in the coun- 
try has problems. Some try 

to solve them and some don’t. 
In a series of five articles, the 
first of whith will start next 


week, some very important 
phases of the subject are diss 
cussed. Every mother and father 
with children in school should 
read these articles. They are not 
written about theories, but facts. 
Watch for the first one 


The Water Supply 





cover. It is always best to sift the 
earth gently around them and to 
settle this about them by jarring 
rather than by pressing with the 
fingers. Always such~plants should 
be put in small pots at first, “thumb” 
pots or 2-inch preferred. They should 
be left in these until they have formed 
mats of roots. 

Young plants will usually need 
three to five shifts during their first 
year. Plants a year old need two 
shifts, but perhaps only one. Older 
plants seldom need more than one. 
It is often good to remove some of the 
top soil from large and old plants, 
provided this can be done without 
injuring the roots, and to replace it 
with fresh, rich earth. In many cases 
this will obviate the necessity of re- 
potting. But for young and small 
plants repotting should be done. 

Never put small plants in large 
pots—unless there are several to the 
pot. It is a mistake. Plants with 
few roots will not do as well as where 
there is a smaller quantity of soil on 
the start. Besides the plants cannot 
utilize the plant food to advantage. 
They are overfed and will not come 
into flower nearly so soon. On the 
other hand, plants which lack suffi- 
cient room will be injured in conse- 
quence. It is always safe to be 
guided by the condition of the roots. 
Therefore these should be examined 
at regular intervals because they are 
a safer index of the condition of the 
plant than are the leaves, though 
these also help to tell the story. 





Storing Canna Over Winter 


How do you keep canna bulbs through 
the winter? I have tried it, but have 
had very poor success.—[L. A. Phil- 
brower, Hunterdon county, N J. 

Canna bulbs may be képt through 
the winter in any cool, dry loft or 
cellar in the same way as you would 
store dahlia bulbs or potatoes. They 
may also be kept under the green- 
house stage if you have a greenhouse. 
The temperature in any of _ these 
storage places should be 40 to 45 de- 
grees. In late February or March 
the bulbs can be removed from the 
storage and placed in pots prepara- 
tory to going out of doors when the 
season opens. The one point in stor- 
age of these bulbs is that the storage 
be cool, dry and the humidity and 
temperature be such that the bulbs 
will not shrink during the winter. - 





Woodland Scene Transplanted 


K. L. D. 
All safely stowed away on the top 
Shelf of the closet in many an old- 


fashioned heme, is a--glass_ globe, 
which, inverted over some wax flow- 
ers, onee reposed on the _ parlor 
table, flanked on either side by the 
photogfaph album and the family 
Bil I. was the proud possessor of 
such an ornament (?), and every time 
the claset was cleaned it was men- 
tally consigned te the dump, and as 
often carefully washed and put back 
on the shelf, till at last it has come 


nto its own, to be a thing of beauty,. 


Such as -it- mever was before. 
_One day: in the late fall I went t 
woods and brought home a col- 
“ion of moss, red berries and 
Various evergreen growths, which had 
defied the’ frost, and being desirous 


of keeping. them as long as possible,_ 


' experimented <a littl». 

_t put a layer of moss, of different 
“iades of green, im the bottom.of.a 
‘fallow, round glass dish, and ar- 


ranged the ferns, ground pine, box-. 


berries, and one or two sprays of 


partridge vine with stems in the moss’ 
as if they were growing, wet the; 
Moss and imyerted the glass globe: 


over the whole, There was a space 
> about half an inch between the 
aoe of the globe and the edge of the 
the which I filled with moss, and 

© result is a choice Httle bit of the 
Woods under : 

By keeping the moss .moist, by 
Watering once in two or three weeks, 


the contents of the globe remain 
green and flourishing, and the whole 
effect is one that makes everyone who 
sees it laim, “Isn't that lovely? 
Where did you get it?” 





New Patterns with Good Lines 


Whether it is a new skirt, waist, 
dress or dressing sack for which you 
need a pattern, you can’t find more 
satisfactory models than those illus- 


trated. 
7965—Ladies’ Waist 

Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches~ bust 
measure, For all practical needs, this 
is the style of blouse to choose. A tuck 
in each front turning toward the arm- 
hole gives avery pretty line, the collar 
is simple, but the cut in front is ex- 
tremely good. The plain sleeve may be 
long or short, finished with a neat cuff. 


8032—Girls’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
keeping the schoolgirl up-to-date is 
easy enough, when a dress like the one 
illustrated is the choice. The plain 
waist and three-gore gathered skirt join 
under a belt of separate material. A 
round collar, ftlaring cuffs and patch 
pockets in contrasting color give an air 
of distinction, 

8030—Girls’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 4, 6, and 8 years. To 
eapture your fancy, this little frock, 
which slips on over the head is very 
much “middy style,” with a laced front, 
shield and sailor collar of contrasting 
goods, the long sleeve can be finished 
with a flare cuff to match, or without a 
cuff, as preferred. A boughten belt or 
one of material may be arranged over 
the joining of the plaited skirt. 

8046—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 

Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Keeping pace with fashion’s 
fancies, the designer planned to make 
the n2w collar the “star feature” of 
this dainty dressing sacque. The gar- 
ment is cut in a becoming length, quite 
full and drawn in at the waistline on 
an elastic. Ribbon at the waist and 
neck fastens the sacque. 

_ 7998—Child’s Play Dress 

Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. The 
pockets in this little dress supply the 
note of newness that gives it value, but 
its cut and fit will also appeal to the 
mother of a small girl. Fastening is 
at back and either length sleeve may 
be used. 

8036—Girls’ Dress 
_ Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. The clos- 
ing #utline of this dress shows that 
fashion tried her hand at novelty wth 
pleasing effect. The little frock is in 
one piece from the shoulder to lower 
edge, having the back fitted with a tuck 
in each half. A belt holds in the grace- 
ful folds of the skirt section. 


7972—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 


Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches’ bust 
measure. In this design, the collar is 
particularly inviting—cut in points at 


front and square at back. where it 
descends almost to the waistline: it is 
inlaid with bands of insertion and out- 
lined with edging. [Interest is also at- 
tached to the simulated box plait down 
center front, likewise trimmed with 
narrow edging. 
7978—Ladies’ Negligee 

Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The body portion is in bolero 
style. The skirt section gathered at 
the upper edge, under the bolero creates 
the graceful folds that make the model 
a charming one. Ribbon is used to bind 
the front edges and finish the sleeves. 


8025—Ladies’ Skirt 

Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. An unusually attractive new 
model for walking, sports or general 
utility wear. It is cut in four gores 
and has the back gore gathered where a 
partial belt joins. An under box plait 
at each side is used to advantage. Side 
pockets are stitched to extended tabs 
ef material. 

8003—-Maternity Dress 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches_ bust 
measure. The surplice waist with re- 
ver fronts in contrasting note opens 
over attractive chemisette that fills the 
long V_ neck, and adds much to the 
graceful lines of the garment. The 
full-length sleeve is cuffed to match 
the collar. The skirt is gathered and 
is fitted outside the waist. 

7987 —zadies’ Skirt 

Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. This illustrates what the ad- 
vanced fashion lines in separate skirts 
are. The four gores are mounted on a 
slightly raised waistline and an under 
box plait is introduced at each side 
seam to give necessary flare and full- 
ness. A novel feature is the result 
of the side gores.forming deep pockets. 


7967—Ladies’ Apron and Dust Cap 

Cut in sizes 36. .40 and 44 inches bust, 
measure. So trim.and neat an outfit 
ds this will greativ. add to the warker’s 
comfort. The fullness is unconfined, 
but~a ~ fitted effect ‘is gigen across the 
back‘ and chest. The neck’ may be. low 
or high and sleeves loose or gathered 
into bands of. contrasting goods, which 
is also used to ‘trim the collar and 
patch pockets. in each front. 


Price of any of the above patterns: 
7? cents’ each. Order by number from 
our Fashion Department, care of this 
paper, 

The Modern Restlessness p 
. Like. the Athenians of old, . most 
people are vainly searching for some 
new thing, only to look upon ft-when 
they find it with suspicion. Of the, 
vast majority it, is as true today as 
it was first written— : 
They oot. they drink, they sleep, they 


They go to church on Sunday, 
many are afraid of God, 
And more of s> Grundy. 
(London Ladies’ Field. 











NOTICE. 


TO OUR READERS 


@ The business of Orange 
Judd Company is now clos- 
ing its SEVENTY-FIFTH year. 





@ To celebrate this, the most won- 
derful achievement in agriculture, 
we will, up to and until midnight, 
November 30,1916, acceptand enter 
new and renewal subscriptions to 


€ AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


TWO YEARS 
ONE DOLLAR 


New subscriptions will be accepted for 
TWO years for $1.00. 


Old subscriptions may be renewed TWO 
years from the present expiration date 
for only $1.00. 














Subscriptions not yet expired may be paid 
TWO years ahead of the present expira- 
tion date for only $1.00. 


No premiums, books, presents or other 
inducements will be allowed with any 
subscriptions sent in undef this offer. 


Every subscriber, new or renewal, who 
accepts this TWO year for $1.00 anniver- 
sary offer becomes a member of the 
Orange Judd Service Bureau and is en- 
titled to all its benefits, free of charge. 


This Two Year for $1.00 Offer 
Will Positively Be Withdrawn 
Midnight, November 30, 1916 


@ Remember, 70 subscription will be accepted 
or entered for fwo years for $1.00 if letter 
carrying order is mailed or postmarked after 
Noweciber 30, 1916. 

@ The regular subscription price of American 
Agriculturist will be $1.00 for ome year 
after that date. 


Renew your subscription today 


$1.00 a year after Nov. 30th 


Remit by coin, stamps, personal check, registered letter or 
money order, whichever is most convenient, but be sure to get 
the money to us before the time limit expires on this offer. 











Send your money and order to 


American Agriculturist 315 Fourth Ave.,New York,N.Y. 
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Another Man’s Shoes - 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


The Trip with Maurice--XIX 


~w ERHAPS we had bet- 
ter not say anything 
further about it to- 
night,”’ I suggested. 
“I don't want the 
loss of a hat to dis- 
turb the whole 
house.” There was a 








look of relief on Mau- 
when I suggested this. 
right, Stuart,’’ he said. “It 
would only upset the women. We'll 
#o over to Woodford first thing in the 
morning and see the inspector. I'll 
have these brutes run to earth; you 
may be sure of that.” 


ricos face 
You're 


With this comforting assurance we 
separated to dress for dinner. 

The latter meal, and indeed all the 
rest of the evening, passed off cheer- 
fully enough. Lady Baradell and Miss 
York both seemed to be in excellent 
spirits, chafling us unmercifully over 
the very minute bag of duck (one 
znd a half couple) which we had 
imanaged to bring back from our ex- 
pedition 

I could not help wondering what 
they would have said if they had 
known as much about the sporting 
possibilities of the Suffolk coast as I 
did. 

I went to bed early, and just for 
a change passed a quite uneventful 
night. I had become so used to en- 


tertaining beautiful ladies or  grap- 
pling with would-be assassins that for 
a time I felt positively neglected. 

However, if the night was dull, the 
next day promised to be exciting 
enough, so I consoled myself with this 
reflection and went peacefully off to 
sleep 

The topic of our visit to the police 
was broached tactfully at breakfast 
next morning by Maurice. 

“T am afraid Stuart and I will have 
to run over to Woodford on business,” 
he announced. 

There was an immediate chorus of 


protest from the ladies. 
“Oh, but we've promised to give 
them their revenge at tennis,” said 


Miss York. 

“IT didn’t know there was any busi- 
mess at Woodford,” remarked Lady 
Baradell “I thought the entire 
poulation spent their time talking 
politics at the street corners.” 

“Oh, it’s only a little matter,” said 
Maurice. “It won't take us _ long. 
We'll drive over in the trap, and I'll 
be back here by eleven.” 


“Well, if you must go,” put in 
Aunt Mary, “you might tell Cooper 
to send some marmalade. You re- 
member, Stuart; Maurice is sure to 
forget 

I pledged my word that the mar- 
malade should be faithfully’ dis- 
patched and with these two some- 
what incongruous errands before us, 


we set forth after breakfast in a dog- 
cart 

Maurice, who was handling the 
reins, seemed to be a little depressed. 

“IT hope the police will be able to 
find the scoundrels without making 
too much fuss about it,” he = said, 
flicking the steed viciously with his 
whip “One doesn’t want the papers 
to get hold of a thing like this.” 

I quite believed that nothing would 
annoy him more 

best,” “T 


“We must hope for the 
raid cheerfully. “I don’t mind a lit- 
ile trouble, if I can help you clear 
th neighborhood of a gang like 
that.’ 


I have no doubt that he was grate- 
ful for this magnanimous sentiment, 
but he didn’t trouble to express it in 
word ® 

VWe tooled on down the road in si- 
lence, and passing through the out- 
sl of Woodford, drew up at the 
police tation, where a polite gentle- 
man in corduroy trousers shambled 


forward from : lewalk and took the 


horse's head On the steps stood a 
depressed-jookin constabl who 
touched his helmet when he recog- 
nized Maurice 

“Is the inspector in?” asked the 
la‘ter 

. constable at once brisked up. 

“Yes, sir: just come along.’arf a 
minute ago. D’'ye want to see him 
sir 

Maurico nodded, and clambering 
out of the trap, we followed Robert 
up the steps and into the office. 

The inspector, a large, solid-looking 
person, was seated at a desk labori- 


As we entered he laid 


ously writing. 
with a sigh and wiped 


down his pen 
his fingers on his trousers. 

“Good morning, Mr Furnivall,” he 
said. “What can I have the pleasure 
of doing for you this morning?” 

Then, seeing me, he added politely: 

“Good morning, sir.” 


“Good morning inspector,” said 


“We have come on rather 


’ 


Maurice. 
a serious busi..ess.’ 
The inspector assumed what I can 
only imagine he meant for an official 
expression. Placing his hands on his 
knees and. turning his toes in, he 
leaned forward and scowled at us. 

“How’s that, sir?” he inquired. 

I felt a wild desire to_ retort, 
“Not a bit of it’ but fortunately 
Maurice took up the dialog. 

In curt and apparently indignant 
phrases he described the gross out- 
rage of the previous day, turning 
every now and then to me to confirm 
his statements. 

“Poaching and robbery,” he fin- 
ished, “I can put up with, but when 
it comes to a cold-blooded and de- 
liberate attempt to murder one of my 


guests, I think it is time that-the 
police interfered.” 
A more dumfounded man _ than 


that poor police inspector I have sel- 
dom seen. 

He listened to the story with an 
amazement that bordered on the pa- 
thetic, and when Maurice had fin- 
ished, produced a red cotton handker- 
chief and wiped his forehead. 

“Lord bless us, Mr Furnivall!”” he 
observed. ‘“‘Who'd have thought it?’ 

Then his professional instincts got 
the better of him. 

“Tl make a note or two of your 
statement while it’s fresh in me 
mind,” he added, pulling out a large 
note book. “What time might the in- 
cident have occurred ?” 

“The incident,” I replied, “occurred 
as nearly as possible at a quarter to 


six.” 
“Ah!” said he, jotting down the 
fact; “and maybe, sir, you’d be able 


to recegnize the men?” 

I shook my head. 

“I doubt it,” I said. “It was get- 
ting a bit dusk, and I wasn’t exactiy 
in a position to stare at them. You'd 
better try the gentleman at the 


“I must get back for the tennis,” 
he said. “Ask your friend over to 
Ashton tomorrow—he might like to 
see the cricket.” 

Considering that he believed Billy 
to be responsible for spoiling his ad- 
mirable arrangements, this seemed 
to me really handsome. 

‘Right you are,” I said cheerfully. 
“T shall have a look at the car after- 
ward, so don’t expect me till you see 
me. By the way, isn’t there a tea- 
fight or something on this afternoon?” 

Maurice nodded. 

““The Cuthberts are giving a garden 
party, and I believe Aunt Mary said 
some of us might stroll over. But 
don’t you bother about it if you've 
made other arrangements.” 

He brought out the latter remark 
with a kind of suggestive leer, that 
told me plainly he was thinkimeg of 
Lady Baradell. 

“Thanks, I said coolly. 
an ideal host, Maurice.” 

And leaving him to chew over this 
compliment at his leisure, I strolled 
across the street in the direction of 
the Plough. 

I found Billy sitting alone in the 
bar parlor reading the morning paper, 
and taking an occasional pull at a 
large tankard of ale. 

“IT hope I’m not interrupting your 
breakfast, Billy,” I said. 

He jumped up smiling, 
down the paper on the seat. 

“T guessed you'd be over early,” he 
said. 

“Then you 
did,” I retorted. 
dence?” 

He walked round behind the bar, 
and taking down an envelope which 


“Your’re 


and flung 


guessed more than [ 
“Why this confi- 


was sitting up among the bottles, 
tossed it across to me. 
“Here’s your love letter, my son,” 


he said. “I told the barmaid you’d be 
in for it this morning.” 
I picked it up, remembering with a 
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Plough who came to my rescue. He 
had a much better sight of them.” 

“Ah!” said the inspector, “his 
name béeing—” 

“Oh, Loman,” 
thing like that.” 

The inspector wrote it down, and 
then shut his notebook with a deter- 
mined air. 


“ 


said I, or some- 


“T'll look into the matter at once, 
gentlemen,” he said. “I don’t want 
to make no promises, brt I reckon 


tomorrow we ought to know 
They’re a rough 
but this'll be a 


that by 
something about it. 
lot, them marshmen; 
lesson to ‘em. I'll teach them they 
can't go shooting at gents promiscu- 
ous like—not while I'm inspector.” 

This little personal touch rather 
appealed to me. 

“Thank you,” I said. “I’m sure the 
case couldn’t be in more® efficient 
hands. I am going over to the Plough 
now, so I’ll tell Mr Loman, or what- 
ever his name is, that you’d like to 
see him.” 

We went outside, where the gentle- 
man in corduroy trousers was. still 
affectionately clutching the  horse’s 


bridle under the critical eye of the 
constable. 
“Are you coming-~ with me?” I 


asked Maurice. “I should like to in- 
troduce you to my rescuer—he seems 
rather a decent sort of chap.” 

Maurice shook his head, I thought 
a trifle sullenly. 


sudden thrill of pleasure my message 
to Mercia. = 

“When did 
asked. 

“A boy brought it last night about 
half past nine. I happened to be in 
here, so I told them you were staying 
at Ashton, and would no doubt be 
calling round after breakfast. Not a 
bad shot—eh? Who is it? The lady 
with the gun?” 

I tore open the _ envelope 
quickly read the contents— 

I will be in the old windmill just be- 
yond Barham Bridge at four o’clock. 

There was _no signature: but I 
didn’t need orf. 

“Since you took up detective work, 
Billy,” I said, “your powers of deduc- 
tion are improving.” 

He chuckled, and coming back from 
behind the bar flung open the French 
window. 

“Let’s go out into the garden,” he 
said. “I've tons to tell you, and the 
barmaid will be back here in a min- 
ute.” 

We went down the steps which led 
to the square patch of lawn behind 
the house, and seated ourselves on an 
old wooden bench in the sunshine. 

“Things are moving®’ I said, taking 
out a pipe and beginning to fill it with 
some care. “Maurice and I have just 
been interviewing the local inspector. 
The attempted murder of Mr Stuart 
Northcote is now a problem for the 


this come, Billy?” I 


and 
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police.” 
Billy whistled. 
“That’s good,” 
Maurice give ’em any tips?’ 


he observed. “Did 
, 

“No,” I returned; “they’re looking 
to you for those. I’ve explained how 
an obliging tripper, residing at the 
Plough, sailed in and rescued me. 
You’re quite a hero, Billy. The Police 
want to see you as soon as possible 
and Maurice has asked me to invite 
you over to Ashton tomorrow to watch 
the cricket match.” 

Billy slapped his knee. 

“That’s good traveling,” he ob. 
served—‘“precious good. But don't 
think you’re the only one who’s mak- 
ing history. I’ve got a little shock to 
spring on you that knocks spots off 
any of your news.” 

He paused, and then tapped the 
note which I was still holding in my 
hand. 

“Do you know where your fair as- 
sassin’s hanging out?” 

TI shook my head. 

“Miss Mercia Solano,” said Billy, 
leaning back and folding his arms, 
“is, at the present moment, the hon- 
ored guest of M. Baretti.” 

I jumped up off the bench. 

“Good Lord, Billy!” I said, “is that 
a fact?” 

He nodded. 

“And what’s more,” he added, I've 
seen her. Last night, after that note 
came, I slipped out and went up to 
the Hollies. First of all I had a good 
lock at the place from the road. All 
the blinds were down and the shutters 
closed in front, so I made a bit of 
a circle and got in through the planta- 
tion at the back. There was a window 
open there on the second floor, with 
a light in the room. Well, to cut the 
yarn short, I climbed up one of the 
trees nearest the house and had a 
squint in.” 

“And you 
I demanded. 

“T saw the whole charming bunch 
of ’em,” said Billy. “There was Dot- 
and-carry-one; and the gentleman 
who put a bullet through your hat; 





actually saw Mercia?” 


and a frowsy-looking sort of female; 
and last, but not least, your own 
particular bit of trouble. At least, I 


suppose it was. A well-built sort of 
girl with stunning eyes?” 

I looked at him with pity. 

“You have your points, Billy,” I 
said, “but don’t try to describe a beau- 
tiful woman. What were they do- 
ing?” 

“Jawing at her, as far as I could 
make out,” he answered with a grin. 
“Of course, I couldn’t hear anything 
—I was too far away; but I could see 
them waggling their hands and shrug- 
ging their shoulders in the best dago 
fashion. Looked to me as if they were 
trying to persuade her to do some- 
thing she didn’t want to—stick a knife 
into you, I expect.” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder,” I said, “but 
T’ll find out this afternoon. She's go- 
ing to meet me at four o’clock.” 

Billy frowned. 

“Isn't that rather running 
head into it unnecessarily?” he asked 
“She’s staying with them inthe house, 
and, after all, you know precious littl 
about her.” 

“That's just the reason why I want 
to find out some more,” TI retorted 

Then, laying my hand on his shoul- 
red, I added more seriously: 

“T’ve got to see her, Billy; IT can't 
get on without her any longer.” 

He grunted. 

“Well, it’s no good saying anything 
if you’ve made up your mind; I know 
that. All the same, TI think you're an 
ass; mv son. .What are your plans?” 

“Well,” said I, “I thought I’d hang 
about here and look at the car and do 
a bit of shopping while you went 
across and interviewed the police 
Then we might have some lunch, and 
after that I'll go off and meet Mer- 
cia.” 

“Where's 
quired Billy. 

I gave him the note. ’ 

He read it through, grunted again, 
and then handed it back to me. 

“You know your own _ business 
best,” he said, “but, if you take my 
tip, you’ll shove a gun of some sort 
in your pocket. Where is this blessed 
windmill?” : 

“I don’t know,” Y said, “but I'll 
find out while you're making love to 
the inspector.” 

“What am I to say to him?” de- 
manded Billy. 


{To Page 30.] 
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That Lad of Settler Armour’s 
BENNETTE PROUT 
[Three part boys’ and girls’ story] 


OW much farther is it, Father?” 

Billy let the horse rest for a 

minute, and twisted anxiously in 

his seat to call to the figure trudging 
in the rear behind old Boss. 

“For a boy of ten, you’ve asked that 
question too many times already,” 
answered the man. “Now don’t ask it 
again. We’ll get there sometime.” 

“You're tired, Father,” called Mrs 
Armour cheerfully. “But the rest of 
us are tired, too.” 

Mr Armour made no reply. 
scanning the trail uneasily. 

“Can it be that I’ve made a wrong 
turning somewhere?” he thought. 

“T wouldn’t try to carry the lambs 
any longer, Joe,” said Mrs Armour. 
“T think old Debby can tote them a 
ways.” 

“Old Debby has a big load now.” 
answered Mr Armour glancing at the 
two half-grown lambs he carried, one 
on each arm. “And if we have to 
camp again tonight, she’ll have to go 
without supper.” 

“Well, I don’t mean to complain, 
Joe,” said the che€rful mother, pa- 
tiently, “but I shall be glad to get 
there, and I hope we can spend tonight 
in our new home.” 

“T say, Father,” called Billy, “let me 
get out and walk a piece. My feet are 
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NE of the surest ways for 

the average farm boy to 
make money is by trapping. At 
the same time he is ridding his 
neighborhood of enemies to the 
farmer. 


Next week, in this paper, 
will start a series of articles by 
a practical trapper. These con- 
tain simple, concise directions, 
which, if followed, will insure 
success to the boy trapper. In 
the issue of November 11 


The Farm Boy’s Trap 


getting cold. I'll lead Debbs, and you 
can put the lambs in the sleigh in my 
place.” 

This arrangement was made, and 
the sleigh groaned and creaked as it 
started on again, the lambs bleated 
timorously, and the cow which had a 
pile of bedding strapped on its back, 
gave a disconsolate moo. 

The travelers proceeded slowly. The 
snow was not deep, but the track was 
unbroken. Mrs Armour passed out a 
cupful of lukewarm milk to each one 
as they went along. Billy first, then 
Father, and twelve-year-old Bessie. 
Six-year-old Bennie was asleep. 

That morning Mrs Armour had 
filled a warmed bottle full of Old Boss’s 
milk and packed it in the depths of 
the feather bed, contriving in this way 
to keep the chill out of it. 

The lambs watched Bessie so be- 
seechingly that she gave one of them 
half of her cupful, and Mrs Armour 
gave the other what was left in the 
bottle. 

“What time is it?” she asked Mr 
Armour, as he handed back his cup. 
He consulted a monstrous silver watch 
and frowned as he answered. 

“It’s twenty minutes past two. The 
sun goes down in a little more than 
two hours, and it will be dark early 
today.” 

At that minute a flake of snow fell 
on Bessie’s upturned face, and her 
father glanced worriedly at the sky. 

“Don’t fret, Joe,” said Mrs Armour 
comfortingly. ‘““We’re all right, so far.” 

“T’ve got a notion that I won't find 
things as I left them,” responded her 


husband, searching the trail ahead 
with keen eyes. 
Mrs Armour nudged Bessie. “Open 


the basket,” she whispered. 

Bessie pulled the covers off the 
lunch basket and passed each one a 
corn cake and a piece of home-made 
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cheese. They all munched in silence, 
and Billy plodding through the snow 
ahead of Old Debby, fed her half a 
dozen nubbins of corn that he had in 
his pockets. Debbs crunched with 
spirit as she dragged the load behind 
her, and Billy coaxed her into a faster 
walk. 

Billy began to whistle after another 
round of corn cakes and cheese, and 
Mr Armour shifted the pack on his 
shoulders and took up one of the 


lambs. The horse, the cow, and the 
man, were carrying all. they could 
stand. The afternoon gradually 
waned. Still no signs of the clearing 


that had occupied Mr Armour’s sv1m- 
mer nor of the loghouse he had built 
in the fall months, nor of the inter- 
vening creek he had _ described to 
them. They had been on the road for 
six days. Tomorrow was Sunday 
and Billy wondered what his father 
would do. 

The weather was not very cold, but 
a chilly wind was beginning to sing 
through the tops of the trees, and lit- 
tle flakes of snow were falling quite 
steadily, and Mr Armour realized that 
a long, severe storm was coming on. 

Debbs was beginning to show signs 
of exhaustion, and Old Boss had tried 
to lie down several times. The entire 
family was anxious, although Mrs Ar- 
mour, who was naturally cheerful, 
was trying to hum a tune. Billy, 
tramping doggedly ahead, was trying 
to play the man, but his ten-year-old 
legs were weary and he pitied Debbs. 

“Father,” he cried suddenly, here's 
tracks, fresh tracks.” 

Debbs halted of her own accord and 
Mr Armour came forward to look at 
the trail. 

“You're right, 


Billy.” agreed his 


father in perplexity. He noted that 
they came into the trail from a little | 
opening in the woods at the left 

“A good big white man,” said Mr 
Armour. “What’s he doing around 
here?” He strained his eves to see 
into the misty track ahead, but the 

man was out of sight. 

“Billy,” ordered his father, “you 


fall behind. I'll lead Old Debby.” 

Debbs did not start willingiv, but 
the sleigh moved forward at last, and 
for ten minutes they plodded on in 
silence. Then Mr Armour called an- 
other halt. 

“The tracks have gone toward the 
left again, in between those bushes,” 
he announced. “Come forward, Billy, 
and I'll take the rear,” he said, after 
following the tracks a few yards into 
the woods. 

“He’s gone away 
whoever he was.” 

Dusk was unmistakably creeping 
over the forest. The path had grown 
very narrow, and the snow was 
deeper. Bennie had awakened, but 
whimpered a good deal, tired with the 
cramving of the week’s journey. 

“This looks like the last of the 
trail,” said Mr Armour suddenly, as 
he noticed an uprooted tree at one 
side. 

“Here’s the house,” shouted Billy 
almost at the same instant. 

Billy and Debbs came to a halt on 
the bank of the creek that Mr Armour 
had told them about. The latter 
dropped the lamb into the sleigh and 
took off his pack, while Mrs Armour 
and Bessie stood up in the sleigh to 
get their first glimpse of the new 
home, 

Letty Armour and her children were 
surveying the scene through the grow- 
ing twilight with some dismay. A 
huge tree had crashed over and de 
molished the little barn. [It lay a 
crumpled heap of logs with corn- 
stalks and the yellow piles of corn 
which Mr Armour had stored so care- 
fully bursting through the ruins and 
whitening coverlid of snow. <A heavy 
limb rested on “the lean-to of the 
house, but it was stacked so full of 
wood that it could not fall. The roof, 
too, was partly broken in, but the 
house stood. . 

Mr Armour was thoroughly tired, 
but after a long look at the place, he 
turned to his wife with a smile. 

“Well,” he said whimsieally, “we've 
reached home at last, and there’s some 
of it left.” 

“What do you suppose caused it?” 
queried.Mrs Armour. 

“One of two things,” he answered 
decidedly, “nature or an enemy.” 

“Something has happened to the 
bridge, too,” cried Billy. 
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camera has brilliant reversible finder, two tripod 
sockets, black leather bellows, is covered with 
fine grain leather, is well made and beautifully 
finished. 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr, m enis 
eus achromatic lens, - $12.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Ree tilinear lens, - 14.00 
All Dealers’. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
447 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 














GENUINE MARACAIBO 


COFFEE 


Hot Off the Roaster 


From Importer Direct 


POUNDS $400 


Bean or Ground 
Delivered Free 
within 300miles (10¢, extra if sent C. O. D.) 
Satistaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


Order from, nearest point, 
a 


Yaw 


50 Barclay St. New York 
Dept. A, 320 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Too true, they now saw for the first 
time that the bridge that Mr Armour 
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. you save fuel and bake better. 


Factory 


i Lies Save 





years’ reputation back of every stove, Our long 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 
prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay freight, 
guarantee +a — oo every stove ready 
to set up. ig Free Cata di for it nov. 
See why improved features of Pais. ome Saves’ » 
today. 


1 Ouk rag Troy, N. ¥. 


i GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 


IMM 


What They Say 


about Herbert Myrick’s 
NEW BOOK 


The FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN SYSTEM 


PLAIN 


Timely, interesting and practical, the style 
is so clear as to make the treatise simple and 
easily understood.—-[Deseret Byening News, 
Salt Lake City. 

Written in popular style to serve as 4 
guide.—[The Call, San Francisce. 

Makes easily understood an otherwise com- 
plex subject.—(Banker and Tradesman, 
Boston, August 12, 1916. 

Shows how farmers, investors, bankers and 
the public generally may obtain the fullest 
benefit ,of the system.—[Times-Star, Cin 
cinnati. 

As easy to read and understand as a schoo! 


primer, with the aid of large, clear type and 
short paragraphs that attract. The book is 
sure to be a popular success, especially in a 
farming community like Oregon. It reflects 
the gilt-edge nature of the system. For more 


information, buy the book, It is well worth 
possessing.—[Portland Oregonian. 
Bize 6x7 inches, pages 240, type large, 
easy to read, easy to understand, contains 
full text of law. Price $1.00 postpaid 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue - New York City 


UOMO MULTUM ee 








Pits | Prices 
$5 to $23 


Freight Paid—A Year’s Trial 


Save from $5 to $23 by buying direet from factory. 
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had been so confidently describing was 
down. A party of surveyors. had 
helped him build it, and had been cer- 
tain of its strength. 

What was worse, the creek was not 
frozen. It ran merrily by between its 
snowy banks which were a good 
twenty, feet apart. 

“There’s no time to lose,” said Mr 
Armour after an anxious examination 
of the remnant of bridge on their side. 
“I think its a man’s work, but we'll 
see some other day.” 

He tightened the pack on Old Boss, 
and lengthened her rope. He wrapped 
the lambs in a blanket and told Bessie 
not to let go of them. 

Mrs Armour guessed what was com- 
ing and turned as white as the snow, 
as she hugged Bennie in her arms and 
looked straight ahead. 

Mr Armour drove in the _ sledge 
stakes a bit more, and tied the sail 
cloth over the load more firmly. He 
examined the harness and stroked Old 
Debby kindly. He tightened his own 
belt and stuck a long sharp knife into 
it He pulled off his boots and leg- 
rings and tucked them under the sail- 


cloth Then, his coats, and cap. 
“Now, Billy,” he said sternly, “off 
with your boots and outside gar- 
ments.” 
“Oh, Father, don’t make him,” 
pleaded Mrs Armour, bursting into 
tears. 


“Keep still, Letty,” he admonished. 
“Quick, Billy. Strip to the red flan- 
nel.”’ 

Billy hesitated only an instant. 

“I’m not afraid,” he said, whistling 
nervously, nevertheless, as he tucked 
his clothes into the sledge. 

“Brace up, Letty, and 
reins.” 

Mrs Armour took them, half crying, 
and Bessie who had begun to sense 
the eoming struggle, sobbed outright. 

Brave family I've got,” roared Mr 
Armour, snatching the howling Bennie 
into his arms. “I'll take care of Ben. 
I wish the Indians on .the warpath 
would come up behind you! Perhaps 
they'd stiffen up your cowardly bones. 
Step out in front there, Billy, and 
catch her bridle as soon as you get 
your footing.” 

Billy poised himself for the plunge, 
and Mr Armour pushed Bessie down 
into the sleigh. 

“Go, Billy,” he yelled fiercely. 

He broke off a brush and struck 
Debbs sharply. “Go, Letty.” he thun- 
dered. 

“Go, Billy, go! Go, Letty, go!" he 
kept yelling. He laid the brush 
soundly onto the tired back of faithful 
Old Debby, next on Old Boss, and in 
two seconds more, with Billy des- 
perately splashing ahead, Debbs and 
her load, Boss and her burden, and 
Bennie on his father’s back, the entire 
Armour family and all their belong- 
ings were plunged into the icy waters 
of the deep creek. 

To Be Continued 


take the 





Another Man’s Shoes 
[From Page 28.] @ 

“Oh, just tell him that you were 
out duck-shooting and spotted two 
sportsmen blowing holes through my 
hat. If he asks you whether you 
could recognize them, you'd better 
say they were a couple of rough-look- 
ing blackguards something like police 
constables. We don’t want him to get 
on to the Hollies yet a while.” 

Billy laughed, 

“All right,” he said, getting up; “I'll 
handle him with the gloves on. 
may as well be off now. Don't get into 
any more mischief while I'm away.” 

We parted company outside the 
hotel, Billy going off to the police sta- 
tion and I strolling up the street in 
search of Aunt Mary’s marmalade 

Having secured this, and given in- 
structions that it was to be sent to 
Ashton at once, T proceeded to make 
a further inspection of the old town. 
My wanderings brought me eventually 
to the bar parlor of the Bull, the sec- 
ond principal hotel, which struck me 
as a very suitable place for making 
inquiries as to the whereabouts of 
Barham RPridee 

I was enlightened on this point by 


a genial, clean-shaven gentleman in 
sporting get-up, who was enraced in 
shifting a morning sherry-and-bitters 

“Barham Bridge!” he said “Oh, 
ves! it's about two miles up the road 


to the left You can’t mistake it, be- 
cause there’s an old ruined mill stand- 
ing back in the field just beyond.” 

T thanked him and we chatted away 
cheerfully for about a quarter of a1 
hour, in the course of which I dis- 
covered that his name“was Cumming 
that he lived in the neighborhogd, was 
a keen yachtsman, and by profession 
a well-known writer of bloodthirsty 
adventure stories for the popular 
weekly papers 

I only regretted that circumstances 
prevented me from being equally con- 
fidential. But for my promise to 
Northcote, I felt that I could have 
given him a plot which would have 
made him my friend for life! 

Returning to the Plough, I received 
the key of the garage and indulged in 
a brief inspection of the car My 
knowledge of motors is decidedly 


limited, but as she started up all right 
it seemed to me that there couldn’t 
be much the matter with her. 


[Continued Next Week.] 


A Song of Seeds 
EMMA MAYTHEW 


(To be said by little folks carrying 
conspicuously the seeds mentioned 
and attended by as many other seeds 
of that class as are obtainable. Where 
the flower mentioned is conspicuous, 
as the orange Jewelweed, the spokes- 
eman should wear a sash of that 
color.) 





I 

ATTRACTIVE AND EDIBLE SEEDS 

(Three tiny girls, Bayberry girl, 
Redberry girl and Wheat girl ad- 
vance to center of stage, attended by 
Oats, Barley, Rye and Buckwheat, 
Virginia Creeper, Rose Hips, Vibur- 
num, Sumacs, Barberry, Bittersweet, 
etc.) 
Bayberry Girl Speaks: 
The pungent berries of the Bay, 
Redberry Girl Speaks: 
The alders and the haws, so gay; 
Wheat Girl Speaks: 
The ripened grains so toothsome sweet, 
All Three Speak: 
Invite the birds to come and eat, 


Invite the birds to eat their fill 
And scatter seeds about at will. 


II * 
THE CLINGING SHEDS 

(Burdock boy is attended ey Tick- 
trefoil, Pitchfforks, Cleavers, Agri- 
mony, etc:) 
Burdock Boy Speaks: 
Theyre full of mischief as a boy! 
They snarl the pony’s mane with joy, 
Delight to tease the sheep and pull 
And tangle fast their fleecy wool; 

A dress that flutters by their side 
Is just their chance to steal a ride, 
III 
THE SENSITIVE SEEDS 

(Jewélweed is attended by ‘the 
Garden Balsam.) 
Jewelweed Girl Speaks: 
Within, imprisoned maidens dwell; 
This tiny pod, their dungeon cell. 
For liberty they long and sigh 
When will Prince Charming hasten by? 
His lightest touch will burst the door 
And give them freedom, evermore. 


IV 
CONIFER SEEDS 

(Two Pine Cone boys are attended 
by Hemlock, Spruce, Fir, etc.) 
First Boy (with closed cones): 
They look like weapons dangerous. 
Second Boy (with opened cones): 
When fine crack, bang! They open 


First Boy: 
And shoot forth what? 
Second Boy: 
glad surprise; 


A 
Small seeds from which tall trees shall 
rise. 


Both Boys: 

If all grim aids of war and woe, 
Instead, might send out blessings, so! 
V 
THE WINGED SEEDS 

(Milkweed is attended by Thistle, 
Clematis, Everlasting, etc.) 
Milkweed Girl Speaks: 
A milkweed pod bursts open wide, 
And up with airy grace they glide, 
The small, brown seeds that really seem 


Wee fairy folk from some _ strange 
dream, 
They need no wondrous aeroplane 


Up, up they fly; then down again. 
All the Seeds in Concert: 

And so by help of friend or foe 

The seeds again to kind earth go 
To sleep, in safety, winter through, 
To thrill with spring and grow anew. 
No seed within its tiny pod 

Too small to heed the voice of God. 
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The Conversationalist 

lL. M. THORNTON, NEW YORK 
An amusing game for a party of 
young people is “The Conversation- 
alist.” Seat the girls of the party as 
far apart as possible, in the different 
rooms of the house. Provide each boy 
with a chair, a camp chair or a stool. 
Beginning in some room form the 
boys in a line and instruct them that 
they are to look up and talk for three 

minutes with every girl present. 





A gong sounded at three minute 
intervals will prevent the lads from 
remaining longer than the allotted 


time with some particularly charming 


maiden. After the rounds have been 
made the girls are provided with 
plain white ballots and each writes 


the name of the boy, in her opinion, 
the best conversationalist. She does 
not sign the ballot, and no one is sup- 
posed to know for whom she _ voted. 
When the ballot box is opened and the 
votes counted the boy receiving the 
largest number may receive a_ toy 
telephone or phonograph, and the one 
having the fewest a china or glass 
parrot. j 





When one never wants to be alone 
you may be sure he is rather poor 
company. 













SAFEST ~~ BEST | 
i A PERFECTION 


HEATER SAVES MANY DOLLARS 


You don’t need a fire inevery room when you havea Perfection Smoke- 
less Oil Heater. It can be carried wherever you want it, and wherever 
it is, its ready warmth makes the whole family comfortable. 


A Perfection Heater with Socony Kerosene for fuel costs less than 

















coal or wood and saves needless waste. Touch a match to the sturdy 
heater, and it gives out warmth and comfort in an instant. 


It saves many steps and makes the housework easier. 
Perfection Heaters are for sale at all general and hardware stores. 


For best results use Socony Kerosene 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 














BOTH PLEASERS OF PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
Don’t you think it is fully time for you to form their 
acquaintance? Your grocer will make the opportunity. 
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{ | 5TOVES & FREE 
RANGES 

To in your own home 30 days free, no matter where 
you live. - Show your friends. Send it back at our ex- 
pense if you do not want to keepit. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in daily use. Perfect bakers, efficient heaters, 

of high grade material, beautifully finished, smooth 

. sign, guaranteed for years b 

our Two Million Dollar Bond. 


Ask your dealers to show 
you Hoosier Stoves. Write 
i, for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing 
large assortment of sizes 
and designs to select from, 
explaining our free trial. 
Send postal today. Write 
name and address 
- No obligations. 


you want up-to-date, re- 
liable and right to the point 
information on the best 
methods of raising bigger 
and better crops, money- 
making ideas in every 
branch of your business, 
Soils, Fertilizers, Manures. 
The best method of planting, cultivating, 
harvesting and utilizing all Field, Orchard 
and Garden Crops, Feeding Crops, Feed 
ing Animals, Dairy Farming, the care and 
management, breed'ng, feeding, judging 
and marketing of Horses, Catile, Sheep, 
Swine, Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and 
Disease. 


“$TO Send for our catalog containing a select 
HOOSIER VE CO, list of books for the practical man who 
147 State St., Marion, ind. wishes to do better farming, They tell 
—— how the successful man gets the biggest 
POWE T yield from the soil: every page gives prac- 
RLIGH tical advice by a specialist. No thinking 
me Roscoe or Gasoline without farmer should be without these books. 
ick or chimney. i A 
ghaeteheinn ee 4 CATALOG Free. Send for our new and 
cost. Fill only once a week. Can’t elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
spill or explode, even if upset. 5 x 8 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
Clean, Simple, Steady, Reliable. tions of upward of 500 practical modern 


MAKES ITS.OWN GAS books covering every phase of agricul- 














Thousands of satisfied users. ture. This will be mailed on application. 
Wonderful for reading cr sewing. Our Service DeparTMENT, which 
No eye strain. Low price, Guaran- answers all questions pertaining to books, 


teed Agente wanted, 
> Quick eller. Samples 





18 styles. is at ? 4 u 
1 i your disposal. We will supply you 
with, any book published at publishers 


Prices. Write us—we can help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, - New York, N.¥- . 


Powerlifht Home Lamn Co. 547 Broadway, New York 
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» Cash, 










(1) send us full details of 


Guarantee of Tires 
Last May I ordered a set of wear- 
proof treads from the Wearproof Tire 
products Company, San Francisco, Cal, 
with their guarantee that they should 
run 10,000 miles as follows: 


I received them June 5 and ran them 
the balance of the summer, or a dis- 
tance of about 3000 miles, when _ the 
side walls of the treads were complete- 
jy worn out. I wrote them in regard to 
the treads according to their guarantee. 
They told me to send back the treads and 
they would repair them. I did so and 
waited about two months, and_ then 
upon writing to them they said the 
treads had never been received, and that 
[had better have the express look them 
up. The express reports that the com- 
pany had recieved them all right. Now 
the company want me to pay them $16 
more in order to get new treads.—[C. 
G.. Hawley, Minn. 

“We hereby gusrantee wearproof treads to be free 
from defects in materials and workmanship and to 
actually wear 10.000 miles, without either puncture 
or blow-out. Should the treads sold under this 
guarantee prove defective or fail to wear the full 
30,000 miles, or become punctured or blown-out, we 

vee to take the user’s word for the mileage rendered 
by the treads and agree to the user be the judge 
whether or not such treads are defective, and solemnly 
pledge ourselves to replace such treads with new cones 
without the old ones being returned for our inspec- 
tion, a8 follows: Upon receipt of a written statement 
or letter from the purchaser stating that the treads 
gold under this guarantee have proved defective or 
failed to wear the 10,000 miles as represented, 
we agreo to replace such tread or treads upon, & 
basis of one-third our regular ‘consumers’ prices. 

When confronted by this complaint, 
the company wrote us in part: 


“Certainly, 3000 miles’ service on four 
treads, or a_ total mileage of 12,000 
miles should be worth $16, don’t you 
think? ow. bear in mind, under the 
guarantee which he holds, he is not en- 
titled to any adjustment whatsoever, 
because in that guarantee, we agreed 
to replace or repair defective treads 
only. These treads ceriainly were not 
defective in any manner.” 

No buyer would have understood 
that the total amount of mileage guar. 
anteed referred to the total amount of 
travel made by the four treads, or 
9500 miles per tread! Better deal with 


gumia concern which is more ready to back 


up any guarantee it makes. 


An Old Fake Stopped 


The postoffice department has issued 
afraud order against the International 
automobile league, Inc, the Inter- 
national automobile league tire com- 
pany of Buffalo, and A. C. Bidwell, 
president of both concerns. 

We exposed this outfit many months 
ago and at frequent intervals since. 
See this paper July 17, 1915, April 
15, 1916, and numerous other issues. 
Orange Judd Service Bureau brought 
the matter formerly before Chief In- 
spector of the postoffice department at 
Washington, DC. Ht was also taken 
up by the Vigilance Committee of 
Advertisers’ Clubs. The result is the 
squelching of the concern more than 
ayear after our readers had been 
warned against it in this department. 








Hopelessly Involved 


Through the notorious Sterling de- 
benture corporation, I invested some 
years ago in shares of a rubber scheme 
in British Guisna. operating as the Ber- 
tica company. It has not been able to 
Pay interest on its bonds and asks me to 
apply said interest toward the payment 
ofa new bond. For instance, if the in- 
terest due me at a certain time is 70 
cents and I send them a check for $9.30, 
they will issue me a bond for $10. This 
Proposition comes from Frank UH. 

raendley, treasurer.—[H. H. Y. 

The concern seems hopelessly in- 
Volved, with little prospect of pulling 
Out except after a heavy investment of 
Ve would not put another dol- 
lor into it. 





Look Out for This Man 


A well-dressed elderly man posing as 
an eyeglass specialist from New York 
called on me, saying he was recommend- 
ed by a friend. Next minute he held a 


magnifying glass before my eyes and. 


declared frankly that same were in an 
alarming condition and only an opera- 
tion could prevent total blindness. This 
Fuld cost $100, but that he was agent 
or some New York company and was in 
by Position to loan me a pair of spec- 
acles to be worn after meals for 10 
Minutes, They were too strong for 
Steady wear, but could furnish another 
Pair of eyeglasses to wear all the time. 
€ said my present glasses were just 
hin contrary to what I needed. I paid 
-y $6 and was to pay a balance of $14 
ine next trip. In the meantime two 
_ TS were sent to the specialist's ad- 
ress in New York, and were both re- 
marked “Unknown.”—[Sub- 


What a cruel swindle! The average 
berson iS quite ignorant regarding his 
~ *s and may be easily alarmed by 

eh tricks. Have nothing to do with 


~AS. 


ae & 7 
Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
American showing that you are a paid up subscriber; or if not 
such, you will be-entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 








strangers who go through the country 
with magic glasses, magical medicines, 





etc. Consult your family physician, 
Would Like to Coll ct 
I write to you for advice. My 


brother sent $20 for a pair of auto- 
mobile tires to a firm in Ohio, called 
the Piqua Tire & Rubber Company, 
Piqua. O. He has never received an 
answer, although he has written them 
twice.—IT’._L., Jewett City, Ct. 

We would like nothing better than 
to obtain a refund of the money which 
you sent, but fear the case is beyond 
us, as postal fraud order has just been 
issued against the Piqua Tire & Rubber 
company, its officers, and agents as 
such, and M. B. Miller, sales manager 
at Piqua, O. Nothing short of a mir- 
acle could bring back that $20 now. 


The number and extent of com- 
plaints to us against A. A. Brooks of 
Longmeadow, Mass, are accumulating, 
His scheme of obtaining produce from 
farmers and not paying for it, has 
been exposed repeatedly in this col- 
umn. We have never been able to se- 
cure a settlement from him. Sub- 
scribers who have complained that he 
has not paid them, have not yet in- 
formed us in any case that they have 
received their money for such claims. 
Of course anyone who ships produce 
to A. A. Brooks, Longmeadow, Mass, 
or Springfield, Mass, does so at his 
own risk. We particularly desire a 
full report from anyone who has been 
solicited by A. A. Brooks to ship him 
produce. Send us not only Brooks’ 
letter or circular, but especially the 
envelope in which he mailed it to you. 
Help us to get ALL the evidence for 
the postal authorities or the United 
States government. 


A. New York commission man writes 
us: “Some days ago we received a 


case of eggs*Which arrived here with- ; 
out shipper’s tag attached theron and, , 
up to the present writing, of course, | 
we have not paid anyone for this case.” | 
There may be concealed in these few 
words a sermon for the careless ship- | 


per or an echo of the present strike 
conditions. 





Warning and Appreciation 


Don’t deposit $10 and $5 a month in 
advance for six months longer with 
O’Connor Corporation, 6309 S Eggles- 
ton, Chicago at least until it can stay 
long enough in one place to pay its 
rent. 





No, Mrs P., we do not think it is 
right for an apple dealer to pack 
choice apples at the top and bottem of 
a barrel and fill in the middles with 
cider apples of poor quality. Such a 
dealer never expects to make a second 
sale to the same party, but if he should 
happen around again make him spread 
out his goods on the lawn before any 
monye is passed over. Under the new 
apple grading law now in effect in 
Massachusetts, also in New York, such 
practice is a misdemeanor, subject to 
fine or imprisonment or both. It is not 
“heaithy” nowadays to practice mis- 
representation and fraud. 


Postal fraud order is issued against 
Electric Supply Cempany, and its offi- 
cers and agents as such, at Misha- 
waka, Ind. 





No, we would not invest any of our 
money in shares of “The Ford Tractor 
Co.” It has no connection with Henry 
Ford or any of his enterprises. The 
similarity of names might easily lead 
some people to think that they were 
buying an interest in the Ford Outfit 
at Detroit. Such is not the case. 





Letters addressed to John Haulish 
Company,.126 West 49th street, New 


York city, N Y, have proved undeliv-- 


erable and have been returned to this 
Office. What has been the experience 
of others with this concern against 
which a subscriber has filed a claim? 





We have received your letter inclos- 
ing payment in full from the express 
company, and to say that we were 
surprised at so speedy a settlement is 
to put it very mildly. My husband was 
simply astonished. They paid no at- 
tention to our letters nor the lawyer’s 
letters and another lawer refused to 








have anything to do with it. We are 
certainly very grateful for what the 
Orange Judd Service Bureau has done 
for us.—[{Mrs R. P. Decker, Au- 
burn, Me. 


Received our check in full for the 
box of pigs from the express com- 
Pany. We had previously had this 
case in a lawyer’s hands and we feel 
that if it had not been for the Orange 
Judd Service Bureau we would not 
have obtained this check. I thank 
American Agriculturist very much for 
your trouble.—[Clayton D. Jewell, 
Hopewell Junction, N Y. 


Thank you for collecting our ac- 
count in full from the Maple Leaf 
Dairy Company, New York city.—[H. 
C. Allen. 





Hindering Farmers’ Efforts 


Farmers here are talking a creat deal 
about the new federal farm loan sys- 
tem. Any number of us are ready to go 
ahead, if we knew how to proceed. 
Agents for the old !oan companies are 
trying to discourage us. They say that 
to get a loan by the now system enfails 
too much red tape. These agents say 
new loans will cost more than by the 
present or old method.—I[T. B. O. 

Middlemen have waxed fat on high 
interest from farmers and low interest 
from investors, insurance companies, 
etc, to whom the middlemen have sold 
the farm mortgages or debentures se- 
cured by same. Of course such agents 
will talk against the new method. 

It is to their interest so to do. One 
effect of the new method also will be 
to induce past or present agents, mid- 
dlemen, money lenders or investors, to 
reduce their rates or cut down their 
profits so as to be in a position to 
compete with the new federal system. 
This tendency to lower rates already 
is evident in certain sections, even be- 
fore the new system is operating. 

Where the new system becomes 
well established, it should be 


aS 


~ : 

ad 31 
able to make loans at less cost, 
with less red tape, in less time 
and upon easier terms, than by 


the old method, except where interest 
is down to say 5%. Even if the old 
way becomes so much cheaper as to 
not afford much saving to the bor- 
rower under the new system, even in 
that case, the new will have the ad- 
vantage that the borrower may refund 
at a lower rate at any time in future 
when the money market works easier. 
The new system being owned, operated 
and controlled by borrowing farmers 
in their own interest, it would seem to 
be not only to the farmer’s profit, but 
also his privilege and duty, to co-oper- 
ate with his neighbors in making it a 
great success. 

Of course it will take time to get 
the system established. Not until after 
the national banking system had been 
going more than 50 years were they 
able to get the federal reserve system 
established. 

Any farmer anywhere can learn 
what to do and how to do it to help 
start the new method, by sending 
stamp to this office for a descriptive 
circular and outfit. Thousands of 
them have done so already. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this is- 
sue of Orange Judd American Agri- 
culturist is reliable. We agree to re- 
fund to any subscriber the purchase 
price of any article advertised herein if 
found not to be as advertised. To take 
advantage of this guarantee, our sub- 
scribers MUST always state in talking 
with or writing to any of our adver- 
tisers: “I saw your adv in the old 
reliable Orange Judd American Agri- 
culturist.”. We are not responsible for 
claims against individuals or firms ad- 
judicated bankrupt, or whose estates 
are in receiver’s hands, or against 
whom bankruptcy or receivership pro- 
ceedings are pending. 
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iSee What Yo 
‘Can Save On 
Oe \G- Ure teet-VAere' 


S SOE ORINTIN NHN NNO OANA ANNAN SINHA NNN NANA 


3 _ illustrations of latest designe,new 
§ prices and save money. Write Today. 30 da 
approval test. Cash or Credit. $100,000 Guarantee. e G 
Hi pay freight and ship within 24hours, Ask fer Catalog He, LOO. <> 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
uf Kal Michiga 





Stoves, Ranges, Gas Ranges, Furnaces, 
Metal White Enameled Kitchen Kabinets, 











Sagrovemente. Get wholesale 





u Get the /,\ 


New Catalog 


ET our new stove 

book and find out 

why over 350,000 
Pleased owners rec- 
ommend Kalamazoo, 
See beautiful color 


SS 


‘car aradedranesarirnsssrarinumrdlh 


ys’ trial, 360 days’ 
Ww ay! 


<< 


4 Kalamazoo 


Direct. to You 





Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
privy, open vault and cess- 
pool, which are breeding 
places for germs, 
warm, sanitary, 
toilet right in your house, 
No going out in cold weather, 
boon toinvalids. Endorsed 
by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It Anywhere In The Houee 
The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once & 
month. A lutely no odor. No more trouble 
to gmnty than ashes. Closet absolutely guaran- 
teed. rite for full description and price. 


Sows SANITARY MFG CO.1105 A ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 


tand---H ¥ 
Ro fon Woes 7 letand Cold Mich, 
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Rares Wicks foto dey. Gives beter ligt 
nig! nto ° ves better t 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at >. 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, Wi yah 

‘alls, Churches. A child can carry it. } 
Makes its light from common gasoline. No 
“COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 
We want one person in each locality to whom 
we can refer new " e advan- 
age SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER. 

Tite today. ED. 

s 











AGENTS WANTED. 
UNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO, 


234 Factory Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


Sunshine Lamp EDEE 


















see whereinit 
any $100 


writer, if by doing thre 
fm and other sma!] assist- 
ance, you could easily 
— oy pte: op geuronst 

card or Jette! 
Pe. a a Aan Par are. 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO..Best. 1623 C#icaco, WL 
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All the latest and best jokes, and 
stories on the FORD automobile. 
Hundreds of them and all 
Also JITNEY jokes, Mo 


g Pi 
ge jokes, Laugh till 
A neatly colo 








These books will prove extremely useful 
to any farmer who desires to obtain the 
latest data pertaining to his busi: 





Plant Propagation, Greenhouse 
and Nursery Practice 
By M. G. Kains 


Containing directions for propagation of fruits, 
vegetables, plants, etc. Also chapters on germina- 
tion, seed testing, grafting, budding, nursery 


management, and the laws affecting nursery 
+ $1.50 


POR e meee e ween eeeeeeeereseee® eee 


Sweet Corn 
By A. E. Wilkinson 
The whole subject of Sweet Corn Cultura is 
treated in detail. Varieties, methods of culture, 
commercial growing, and processes of drying and 
canning are completely covered.....+++++++--$0.75 


. 
Mushroom Growing 
By 8. M. Duggar 
This book presents accurately and faithfully the 
requirements for success in mushroo growing. 
Indispensable to anyone that grows or con- 
templates growing mushrooms........ woccee $1.50 


A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
By W. H. Brown 
A simple, definite plan which will be a safe 
guide to the progressive farmer and inquiring 
BMALEUF ...scccccccccccccces cccccccccecccssGO.F0 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 
By Schoenleber and Dykstra 

Primarily intended for the stock raiser, but it 

is so complete and thorough that the student, 

Veterinary Surgeon, or the graduate wore 

will find it of great assistance.........+. «oe BL25 


The Manufacture of Ice Creams 
and Ices 
By Frand. and Markh 
Of vital interest to all ice cream makers, dairy- 
men and dairy students. Everything of 
concerning the industry has 
clear, practical WAY....s+essereee eovcceccces 


How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 
By Clarence Poe 
This is the most helpful book on this subject 
which has ever been written for the Amefican 
farmer. Containing chapters on how to organize, 
by-laws, rules and regulations to adopt, parlia- 
mentary rules, CtC......sceseeseeess ooccccee$l.50 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog, 136 pages, 6x9 inches, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and also 500 of the most 





question that may present itself, This will bg 
sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg,, 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 
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New and Recent Books’ 
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UBBER Footwear that can hold the confidence of 
nine million people who wear it and°55,000 dealers 
who sell it must be the kind of footwear you want to 
buy. Wherever you see rubber footwear hanging about 
a store, look for the Red Ball. That Red Ball means it 


i? 3 9? bs » e 
6 eta. sil s **Ball-Band’’ Rubber Footwear, and if you examine the 


Light Weight Rubbers. They are goods, you will see how sturdy and strong they are built. 


of the ae, quality and come in - 
sizes for men, women and children 


BALL® BA 


This footwear has the toughness of raw hide and the comfort. of 

old shoes. Made on natural lasts, ‘*Ball-Band’’ Rubber Footwear 

vi fits. Whether you buy “‘Ball-Band”’ for yourself, your wife or your 

Walk i ali boys or girls, the kind you get will fit well, be comfortable and 
wear long. 

When it comes to the price of “Ball-Band”’ Rubber Footwear, 
Nip ii wy! _ remember that ‘‘Ball-Band’’ wears so much longer and gives so many 
Lyi extra days wear, that its actual cost becomes very low. _ 

Ask to see ‘‘Ball-Band’’ Rubber Footwear at your dealer’s. The 
genuine has the Red Ball—a mark that means quality and long wear. 


If your dealer does not sell ‘‘Ball-Band’’ don’t guess with your 
money, but write us and we'll see that you are supplied with the 
genuine. Write anyway for a copy of 


“More Days Wear” 
—a little booklet of practical value on the proper care of good rubber foot- 
wear. It illustrates many different kinds of “*Ball-Band’’ and tells why it 
gives more days wear. Write for a copy today. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
300 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 


** The House That Paye Millions for Quality ’’ 


BI Wy ah essed, ably 
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